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Sacrifices—The Deities of the 
Moment 


Connecticut, for nine or ten years a leader in 
the field of state educational supervision, is faced 
with the decision on the part of her State Board 
of Finance.and Control, recorded through the ma- 
chinery of the state legislature, to discontinue 
several of the services rendered by the State 
Board of Education. Among these sacrifices to 
the spectre of frightening expediency is the office 
of art education. 

This is a calamity apparently already perpe- 
trated on the future. But there is still time and 
opportunity to forestall it, as the’ Connecticut 
Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations realizes. 
The Congress is fighting the decision. Among 
its weapons the radio is proving very useful in 
presenting the side of sanity and deliberate 
action as against the hysterical waste so often 
commended as thrift. One of the speakers was 
Joseph Wiseltier, State Supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation. Some of the things he said in his first 
talk will bear repetition: ae 

“The cry is for the retention of fundamentals 
—and the scrapping of non-essentials. Now, 
what is fundamental? That depends on what 
you mean by education. A revaluation of sub- 
ject matter is proving that our more recent sub- 
jects are emerging as the new fundamentals. Art 
and music and literature make for appreciation 
and new points of view. They color our lives. 
They are the civilizing subjects. They are the 
things which we must not let go.” 

He then traces the development of public ed- 
ucation, showing that it has always had a direct 
relation to the demands of the era. When the 
clergy were the predominantly educated class, 
reading and writing were the goals set in educat- 
ing the layman. As commerce grew and became 
predominant, figuring was found to be essential, 
and arithmetic was accepted as part of the regular 
course of study. With the industrial revolution, 
manufacturers brought pressure to bear upon the 
schools; they wanted pupils trained to be useful 
in their business. Now we have “the period of 
machines and mass production, with its attend- 
ant shortened working hours ... bringing 
new demands upon the schools, this time for young 


men and women equipped not only with knowl- 


edge and abilities necessary to handle machines 
efficiently, but with character traits necessary for 
happy, contented citizenship. More important 
than the possession of knowledge, we have 
learned, is the acquisition of right attitudes, 
ideals, interests, hobbiés, and appreciations. 
Even more important than making a living’ is the 
ability to live a worthy life. 

“I am sketching thus briefly a summary of the 
growth of the modern idea of education to show 
that the question as to how the course of study is 
made up is not settled in the office of the super- 
intendent of schools, or by the whims of the 
Finance Board or the Common Council. In the 
last analysis it is settled by the industrial needs 
of the state and the nation. . . .” And nowa- 
days, it is well to remember, industry is so 
closely bound up with social and cultural aswell 
as political and economic factors that we are 
amazed at the unwieldy unity of the problem 
that confronts us. “For that reason,” continues 
Mr. Wiseltier, “the subject of art education has 
come to the fore at a time when American in- 
dustry is employing art as its new business 
fOOLee.) = 

“Art, you see, is no high-brow thing, no frill, no 
fad. It is real and vital. It is democratic. It 
means much more to Tom, Dick, and Harry than 
we are likely to realize; it is a mighty element 
for civic improvement; it is a powerful educa- 
tional factor . . . it is actually an investment 
that yields dollars and cents. This is the under- 
lying philosophy of the new art education—a 
type of art for the average person that can be put 
to practical, everyday use. 

“While the art we teach fits the need of the 
consumer of art it serves yet a greater purpose 
than that... . . It is not only a case of the value 
to the individual but of the value to the state 
as a whole. However devoid of artistic talent 
and creative ability, each individual pupil learns 


‘at least two things: (1) to know and appreciate 


the value of art in everyday life, (2) to know the 
solace of art as a refuge from the trials and 
tribulations of life. Here is something of value 
to the community that cannot be reckoned in 
dollars and cents. It is the most important re- 
turn for the art education the state gives to the 
rising generation. If we are ever going to have 
real beauty in our environment, we must have 
citizens who understand what beauty is, and 
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just as their appreciation grows, so the demand 
for beauty in streets, roads, parks, monuments, 
gas stations, etc., will develop. The community 
that makes itself great and beautiful will draw 
perpetual interest on the investment it has made 
in art education.” 

At another time in the same address Mr. 
Wiseltier also said: “To prove that art pays big 
dividends, that beauty is the best policy, note 

. . how the beautiful things, created in Italy 
as far back as the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, are today .. . drawing travelers and 
money to that country; they are today a highly 
important element in the trade of Italy.” 

Connecticut has gone far in the last ten years; 
the activities of the state-wide supervision of 
att education have begun to bear fruit. Many 
children have profited and the state has de- 
servedly won praise for its progressive and far- 
sighted policies. It would be unfortunate to 
have this state give up its right to be praised for 
these most important achievements; it would be 
a crying shame to have the children of today de- 
prived of what is already proving useful to their 
older brothers and sisters. 

Connecticut does not stand alone in its de- 
cision to eliminate art as one of the supposed 
“frills,” in spite of the fact that art education 
has long adjusted its curriculum to serve actual 
needs. Fortunately, these attempts to eliminate 
art are not always carried out. Mayor Murphy 
of Detroit last year insisted that the Detroit Art 
Institute be kept open, largely on the grounds 
that he was unwilling to have all cultural oppor- 
tunities denied the people in the hysteria of false 
economy. If the industrial City of Detroit 
recognizes the value of art influences in the lives 
of its people, should not the industrial State of 
Connecticut do likewise when the threat is even 
more menacing, as it touches the whole fabric 
of education and reaches all the people of the 
state? 


Walls and Battlements 


It may seem a long way from our towering 
walls, which protect, partition, and divide, to 
the valli of the Romans, which were palisades 
and ramparts of a military nature. But besides 
theit linguistic tie both kinds of walls have this 
in common: they are functional. in these self- 
conscious days, architecture is our most imposing 
applied art—an “art in industry” in itself. And 
even today we see the functional activity obeying 
two impulses: one broadly social, in answer to a 
popular need; the other more narrowly individ- 
ualistic, creating its need and the need’s fulfill- 
ment (as well as may be) by its very existence. 
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In the past, Chartres and Rheims seem to fall 
in the first category, the Palace of Versailles in 
the second. For the present and the recent past, 
it is, of course, more difficult to distinguish be- 
cause the two impulses, social and individual, 
are coming closer together. The Empire State 
Building could not be built unless the individuals 
who reared it thought that it could be filled. 
There is, underlying the present wealth of 
vacancy, a more social realization of the needs 
of the people who build and of those who may 
use the building than there was in those other 
monuments to immortalization, the pyramids 
of Egypt. 

But function makes time’s importance dwindle; 
the walls of our buildings, however peaceful and 
solid they appear, are still battlements. Some 
builders, some architects, and some mural paint- 
ers want to increase the function of the walls. 
The builders see a chance to make their monu- 
ments more representative of the ideals of the 
order that gives them birth; the architects see a 
chance to improve and enliven the decoration or 
ornament of their buildings; the muralists see 
an opportunity to make painting a vital part of 
the active life of the world about them, as neces- 
sary as the very building materials themselves. 
There is bound to be conflict and battle over the 
walls when the attitudes toward a single prob- 
lem are so various. Can we expect the architect 
to enjoy seeing his conception of the building 
altered by an allegory that he does not approve? 
Can the owner-builder be expected to trust the 
architect’s conception of wall decoration when it 
is likely to be derivative of symbolisms long 
since bereft of meaning? Can the painter be ex- 
pected to forego his integrity, neglect the aspira- 
tions of the day, fill space and leave vital, con- 
temporary meaning out of his picture? No 
wonder there are battles. 

‘Collaboration, working jointly, is not easy. 
It seems to call for giving way and for justify- 
ing the common desires into a harmonious whole. 
But if creation is a generous thing, and certainly 
the conception of a great building calls for many 
creative abilities, collaboration can become less 
difficult, even in the field of mural painting. 

The painter sees an opportunity to bring his 
art out of the studio and gallery where it is be- 
coming, perhaps, a little exotic; he sees the pos- 
stbilities of increasing the function of his own 
art and that of mute walls. Can it be that he 
really wants more that he may give more? What- 
ever painting’s comparative isolation, its delving 
into theories, its concern with means may have 
done to place it above ordinary comprehension 
and usefulness, its isolation still did keep it 
somewhat free from the hardening conceptions 
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of decoration and arid historic ornament to 
which the public does not object in other arts. 
If the painter has something to say, let him say 
it boldly. He will learn, as his exuberance gains 
purpose and control, that he can, without losing 
his necessary integrity, round out the conceptions 
of architect and owner as well. He may do this 
in ways unexpected and robust; but well-built 
walls, in buildings that serve a social as well as 
an individual need, will stand the weight and 
pressure of strong painting. 


Great Questions 


Since the holiday openings of the two theatres 
at Rockefeller Center (see the article on page 77) 
there has been a tidal wave of comment and 
rumor. Praise and denunciation, conflicting 
statements as to what is going to be done with 
the two theatres have appeared far and wide. 
Upon going to press it seems impossible to say 
accurately whether the R.K.O. Roxy is to 
continue as a movie house or to be closed; ap- 
parently the Music Hall is to be changed from 
luxurious variety to cinema with “Roxy” em- 
bellishments. 

It seems a shame that the smaller and simpler 
theatre should be the one to be closed for it is 
the more comfortable of the two for some in- 
tangible reason, and as a whole the more re- 
strained and tasteful. This opinion, of course, 
does not condemn the many fine individual 
contributions including that of Mr. Deskey, to 
the decoration of the Music Hall. Perhaps it is 
the gargantuan scale of the theatre that makes 
for uneasiness in its acceptance. 


Letters 
Greatest Need 


SIR: 


The greatest need in art is for a leisured public, 
sufficiently cultivated to appreciate and sufh- 
ciently prosperous to buy. If there were fewer 
schools turning out artists and more engaged in 
educating people to value art, a happier balance 
might be reached. As it ts, there are dozens of 
schools giving instruction in drawing, in painting 
and modeling for their own profit, without re- 
gard to the probability of their students being 
able to make a living after graduation. 

Our education in public and private schools 
and colleges is too exclusively literary and scien- 
tific. While the scholar is forced to study an 
outline of literature and to read samples of the 
world’s masterpieces, I know of no college that 
insists on even a smattering of knowledge of art 
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in its entrance examinations. The result is that 
the most laughable mistakes are made by college 
graduates. I have, for instance, reproductions of 
Holbein’s drawings hanging on my walls. Three 
persons, all examples of our higher education, 
asked me whether I had made the drawings. 
When I said that they were reproductions from 
Holbein, their faces remained blanks. Of Hol- 
bein they had never heard. One can hardly 
imagine a contemporary dramatist being asked 
whether he was the author of Hamlet, nor a con- 
temporary novelist-being congratulated on his 
skill in having written Vanity Fair. I may add, 
however, as an evidence of the natural good taste 
of my friends, that I was commended for my 
ability when the Holbein drawings were seen. 

During visits to art galleries, I have overheard 
some quaint conversations. Once, while at 
Knoedler’s, a woman came in and said that she 
wanted a Mary Cassatt for her reception the fol- 
lowing week; a friend had made quite a sensa- 
tion by buying a Mary Cassatt in time for her 
“at home,” and this lady wanted also to be in 
the swim. 

On another occasion I heard an important- 
looking gentleman being urged to buy a piece of 
sculpture by an American. “I never buy any- 
thing except by Rodin or Barye.” “Safe,” I 
thought. It would seem to me that no real art 
lover could narrow his purchases to the work of 
two men, and those so famous that there could 
be none of the zest of discovery in acquiring 
their things. 

On a third occasion, while a poverty-stricken 
art student, a well-known dealer, now dead, 
tried to sell me for thirty thousand dollars a 
painting by Zuloaga. (I have always considered 
this a noble tribute to my skill as a home dress- 
maker.) Being amused by the quaintness of the 
situation, I allowed the dealer to proceed, un- 
disillusioned. His final argument was to show 
me a copy of a magazine with a painting by 
Zuloaga as a frontispiece, with Mr. Frick’s name 
given beneath as the owner. “See where your 
name would be if you bought the picture I am 
offering you!” At the time, I thought this sell- 
ing approach an indictment of the dealer; today 
I see that the unfortunate man was driven to 
these tactics by a soulless and ill-educated pub- 
lic. The average person hasn’t the slightest idea 
of the spiritual significance of art, nor any per- 
ception even of mere surface beauty. Alas, the 
Muse has no press agent! 

People who love art and have faith in its civi- 
lizing qualities, people who realize that artists 
must sell to live, should make every effort to see 
that our general education becomes more occu- 
pied with aesthetics. An appreciation of the 
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dignity and importance of the fine arts should be 
as much insisted upon in our schools and colleges 
as a respect for literature. There should be in 
this country, as in France, a Ministry of Art. 
Under its supervision entertaining lecturers 
could tour the United States showing lantern 
slides of old and contemporary works, describing 
not only their history but something of the tech- 
nique. Every town of fair size should have, as in 
France, a permanent museum; and until these 
can be built, both native and foreign traveling 
exhibitions should be on view in every school, 
library, and church in the country, with the 
work on sale at nominal prices, so as to en- 
courage the public to form private and com- 
munal collections. For it is better for artists to 
find a steady market for their wares at modest 
prices than to starve until they acquire fame 
and are able to sell to a few millionaires. 

Only then will we have a public worthy of the 
devotion and genius of our artists, and only then 
will art cease to be what John Sloan recently 
called it—a permanently depressed industry. 

MARGARET LENTE RAOUL 
Navesink, New Jersey 


Personalities 


EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL’S varied experience in 
journalism, editorial work, and the writing of 
fiction contributes to the quality of his art 
criticism in the New York Times. He was for a 
time (when not interrupted by war service) Sun- 
day editor of the New York Tribune. He was con- 
nected in editorial capacities with Everybody's 
and the World Court Magazine. In 1921 and 1922 
he published three novels: The Charmed Circle, 
The White Kami, and The Moth Decides. In 1930 
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appeared a book of criticism, Americans (one 
volume of the Modern Art series). His expe- 
rience has not been totally American nor totally 
“New York” for he has lived in Michigan and 
Ireland as well as briefly in Washington, D. C. 


EpITH MITCcHILL PRELLWITz belongs in New 
York but like many another New Yorker she 
went to the continent for at least part of her 
education. After a year in Germany she returned 
to study for several years at the Art Students’ 
League. She later worked for a while in the 
designing room of the Tiffany Glass Company. 
There followed a rather unprofitable year in 
Paris art schools—which she considers to have 
been a cheerful waste of time. She has exhibited 
since student days in the current exhibitions and 
expositions, winning several prizes and medals. 


PHILIPPA GERRY WHITING is a member of 
the editorial staff of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


OF ART. 


PHILIP NEWELL YOUTZ is a practicing archi- 
tect and a member of the American Institute of 
Architects. He was at one time in charge of fine 
arts education at the People’s Institute and the 
New York Public Library. His museum expe- 
rience started with his curatorship of the Sixty- 
ninth Street Branch Museum of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, Philadelphia. Unavoidable re- 
trenchment recently stopped the significant work 
being done there. Mr. Youtz is now Curator 
of Exhibitions at the Pennsylvania Museum 
where an energetic programme is being carried 
forward. Besides some editorial experience he 
has written Sounding Stones of Architeéture and 
American Life and Architecture. 
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Three Winter Shows 


By Edward Alden Jewell 


HREE of the season’s big jury-and-prize shows have come and gone. 
What was their significance? What, from this now retrospective point 
of vantage, are they seen to have contributed to our cumulative picture 
of the season 1932-1933? 

These are the events with which, in a general way, we are here concerned: the 
Winter Exhibition of the National Academy of Design in New York, the Thir- 
teenth Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary American Painting at the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington, and the Forty-fifth Annual Exhibition of American Paint- 
ings and Sculpture at the Art Institute of Chicago. Three other equally outstand- 
ing group affairs have helped make this fourth year of the depression pleasant and 
profitable—the American, 1862-1932, show (together with a particularly fine dis- 
play of folk art) at the Museum of Modern Art; the Whitney Biennial; and the 
College Art Association’s International, which served to open the new Worcester 
Museum in January—but these do not fall within our present scope, since each of 
them was composed of invited work, with no jury of selection officiating, and 
entailed the giving of no prizes. The Whitney Museum, as Miss Grafly mentioned 
in her article in the January issue, announced that twenty thousand dollars would 
be spent for the purchase of works of art shown in the Biennial, in lieu of prizes. 
This innovation, a brilliant one, might adyantageously be adopted, on a sliding 
scale, by many exhibiting organizations that still adhere to the antiquated and 
certainly debatable practice of giving prizes. 

To tell the blunt, bleak truth, a prize does not overwhelmingly guarantee that 
the work of art it singles out for special réclame is a masterpiece, or even that it 
embodies anything the least bit exceptional. Dear me, how very seldom does one 
agree with the findings of a poor harassed jury! And politics!—how frequently ts 
one, however charitable by nature, inclined to the shrewd guess that a picture in 
an exhibition has been “prized,” not because intrinsically it has recommended 
itself to the jury, but principally because the man who painted it has “fallen due.” 
His turn has come. Never mind if the canvas in question happened to be one of 
the feeblest or one of the least characteristic things he has produced. 

Only on some such basis can we, for instance, explain to ourselves the pres- 
entation of the first William A. Clark prize in the Corcoran show this season to 
“Woman with Black Cat” by George Luks. Although painted with authority 
and not unappealing in its subject matter, this “Woman with Black Cat would 
seem unlikely to strike the perfectly innocent, the entirely uncommitted, eye as 
deserving first honor. Personally, I should have been more than acquiescent had 
the prize gone to another painting by Mr. Luks, the really thrilling Mahonoy 
City.” But there you are. In the first place, the jury could with complete reason- 
ableness remind me that every one 1s entitled to an opinion and that outside opin- 
ions have nothing to do with the case, so far as jury findings are concerned. And 
in the second place, a prize at the Corcoran couldn't have been given to the 
handsome “Mahonoy City” anyhow, since it was painted several years ago—at 
least five or six—and the Senator Clark stipulation is that prizes shall be awarded 
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George Luks: Woman with Black Cat David Silvette: 


Thornton Nye of Wytheville 
Awarded First and Third William A. Clark Prizes, The Corcoran Biennial, 1932 


Leon Kroll: Summer, New York 
Awarded the FirSt Altman Prize, Winter Exhibition, The National Academy of Design 
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Jobn R. Grabach: Spring Planting 
Awarded the Second William A. Clark Prize, The Corcoran Biennial, 1932 


N. C. Wyeth: In a Dream, I Meet General Washington 
Awarded the Fourth William A. Clark Prize, The Corcoran Biennial, 1932 
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only to recent work. It seems a pity, ina way. A like difficulty would probably — 
militate against the adoption of a purchase policy similar to that obtaining at the 
Whitney Museum by other prize-giving organizations. 

Frankly, the prize array at the Corcoran this year was not exactly coruscating. 
John R. Grabach has for some time been adding appreciably to the gatety of these 
biennials, so that no doubt it may be advanced that he also has “fallen due.” His 
“Spring Planting” 1s another chapter in a pleasantly satirical series—clever and his 
own, though scarcely remarkable. As for N. C. Wyeth’s sizeable and cheery piece 
of claptrap, “In a Dream I Meet General Washington,” the jury probably felt 
that here it had a petit sensation, faintly in a class with the petit sensation contrived 
in 1931 by the Carnegie International in awarding the biggest prize of all to Franklin 
Watkin’s unfortunate “Suicide in Costume.” Then, too, there is the Washington 
bi-centennial, lending, if a shade tardily, incentive. On the other hand, David 
Silvette’s honestly and affectionately painted figure subject, “Thornton Nye of 
Wytheville,” which drew the third William A, Clark prize, really is a prizeworthy 
picture. 

After so much carping, it is agreeable to turn to the National Academy and 
tender the jury there three separate cheers for its choice of, respectively, Leon 
Kroll’s “Summer, New York,” Wayman Adams’ portrait of Pop Hart, and Gifford 
Beal’s “Northeaster.” As an outstanding adornment in its own slick and expertly 
fashionable class, Leopold Seyffert’s lady in green pyjamas (English spelling much 
in vogue this year) might also very well have received a prize except that—you must 
forgive me for discussing politics so often—Mr. Seyffert headed the prize list, if 
one mistake not, in the winter Academy show of 1931 and enjoyed the coveted 
center of the Vanderbilt Gallery. The remaining prize pictures at the Academy 
this year proved less extraordinary. They were, however, more representative of 
the Academy as a group than were the three above mentioned. If this be construed 
as rather a left-handed compliment all round, it cannot be helped. That is the 
sort of puzzling situation one runs into now and then at the Academy. 

In Chicago, the prize jury for the forty-fifth annual at the Art Institute appears 
rather to have followed a law of least resistance. I did not visit this show, but 
C. J. Bulliet (a reliable and vivid recorder who can often seem to make the per- 
sonal visit superfluous) tells us it was overwhelmingly Eastern. “Chicagoans,” 
said Mr. Bulliet in the account he wrote for the New York Times, “are rather 
meagetly represented, as was also the case last year. The bulk of the pictures are 
invited | by the director, Robert B. Harshe, and his associates| and most of these 
come from the East. By the time a New York jury also passes on some entries, 
there isn’t much space left for Chicago, which has come to consider its best chance 
in the spring, with the Chicago and Vicinity exhibition.” The other jury acted in 
the same spirit, so that only two prizes went to artists not living in or near New 
York: the prizes that were awarded to Victor Higgins of Taos (whose impressive 
“Winter Funeral,” by the way, drew the first Aleman prize last spring at the 
National Academy”) and Laura Slobe of Chicago. And Miss Slobe, as I understand 
it, won a prize that can, according to the bond, be given only to a Chicago artist. 


But surely enough has been said about prizes. In the remaining space it will 
* Mr. Higgins’ canvas was illustrated in the June, 1932, issue of the Magazine, and Judson 


SN Deserted Mill,” which was awarded the Logan Prize of Five Hundred Dollars at Chicago, 
was shown in the December, 1931, tssue. No photograph was available of Miss Slobe’s painting. 


Smit 


Gifford Beal: Northeaster 
Awarded the Carnegie Prize for the Best Oil Painting, Winter Exbibition, The National Academy of Design 


Charles H. Woodbury: The Changing Wind 


Awarded the Edwin Palmer Memorial Prize for the Best Marine, Winter Exhibition, The National Academy of 
Design 
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Donald Teague: Eastern Point Light 
Awarded the J. Francis Murphy Prize, Winter Exhibition, The National Academy of Design 


Katherine M. Johnson: From a Provincetown Roof 


Awarded the Julia A. Shaw Memorial Prize, Winter Exhibition, The National Academy of Design 
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Wayman Adams: George (Pop) Hart Kenneth K. Forbes: Portrait of Captain 
Melville Millar 


Awarded the Second Altman Prize, Winter Exkhi- Awarded the Thomas R. Proftor Portrait Prize, Winter 
bition, The National Academy of Design Exhibition, The National Academy of Design 


Paul Starrett Sample: Unemployment 
Awarded the Isidor Gold Medal, Winter Exhibition, The National Academy of Design 
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Raphael Soyer: Subway 


Awarded the M. V. Kohnstamm Prize, The 
Forty-Fifth Annual, The Art Institute of Chicago 


Nicolay Cikovsky: Pigeons 
Awarded the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Purchase Prize, Forty-Fifth Annual, The Art Institute of Chicago 
68 


Katherine M. Lane: Narcisse Noir F 
Awarded the Helen FoSter Barnett Prize, Winter Exhibition, The National Academy of Design 


John Flanagan: Frame of Medals 
Awarded the Elizabeth N. Watrous Gold Medal, Winter Exhibition, The National Academy of Design 
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Simka Simkhovitch: Amazon Carrousel 


Awarded the Norman Wait Harris Bronze Medal, Forty-Fifth Annual, 
The Art Institute of Chicago 


be well briefly to consider a few of the more general aspects. It was in a by no 
means hopeless mood that I went to see the 1932 winter show at the National 
Academy, remembering the almost sensational turn-about that was reflected in 
the hallowed halls of the American Fine Arts Building last spring. Upon that 
previous occasion, although retaining its substantial background of drearil 

academic work, an organization that was founded in 1825 and had as its first 
president Samuel F. B. Morse seemed actually to have decided that a little dis- 
creetly managed reform might not be incompatible with its dignity. No one 
should expect the National Academy of Design to become a progressive institution. 
We must respect its age and the awesome role it has played in the drama of art 
in America. Prestige is to be safeguarded at whatever cost. Yet the Academy 
surprised every one of us, I think, last spring, by putting on a show that was in 
some respects almost coy. Again and again, a pilgrim to the shrine of academe 
forgot that, in making the rounds, he was performing an honorable 1f onerous 
duty—such were the compensations that the spring Academy of 1932 had to offer. 
Well, the folly appears to have been short-lived, for the recent winter event brought 
about a recrudescence of discontent, reviving, at the same time, the old ‘ “physical 
endurance” test. Notwithstanding inclusion of a few very admirable works of art, 
the winter salon was the usual dignified and thoroughly reputable bore. I have 
been thinking of late that it might be a good idea for the directors to make a rule 
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Sidney Laufman: Landscape 
Awarded the Logan Prize of One Thousand Dollars, Forty-Fifth Annual, The Art Institute of Chicago 


Henry Varnum Poor: Hudson Valley at Bear Mountain 
Awarded the Norman Wait Harris Silver Medal and Prize, Forty-Fifth Annual, Art InStitute of Chicago 
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that only faithful coptes of old masters in our best museums and private collec- 
tions will henceforth be admitted to the shows. The result would be refreshing 
to the extent that those of us who are up on our old masters could think long 
thoughts about the originals instead of finding ourselves disposed to think the 
shortest possible thoughts about a miscellaneous assortment of eclectic contem- 
porary academism. | 

Now the Corcoran Gallery in Washington pursues a very different policy. 
It is not one diametrically opposed to the one so long adhered to at the Academy— 
since were that the case the biennials in Washington would show exclusively the 
most radical, or at any rate the most enterprising, contemporary art. Petitioning 
visitors not to lose sight of the true objectives involved, Mr. Minnegerode and 
the Corcoran trustees express in the catalogue this comprehensive credo: 

“It is the aim of The Corcoran Gallery of Art to present to the public, with 
the close codperation of our jury, an exhibition of oil paintings by living American 
artists which accurately reflects the trend of contemporary painting in this country; 
which illustrates as completely as possible what American painters of today are 
doing; which is broad and truly representative in its scope and character, and 
which includes the best available works exemplifying the different schools and 
phases of painting as they now actually exist . . . to show contemporary Amer- 
ican painting as it actually is, and not as any individual or group might like it 
to be.” 

As in past biennials at the Corcoran, these objectives were attained with dis- 
tinct success. The 1932 show was about as comprehensive a survey as one could 
hope to see. As for the premise, that 1s perfectly sound; on this basis you submit 
with equanimity to the academic as to the “modern” clichés, rejoicing in good 
work when it is in evidence and acknowledging that the duds have an equal right 
to be there if we are to have a veritable cross-section. Beyond that it should be 
recorded that the exhibition this winter was richly freighted with admirable pic- 
tures, which in the aggregate seemed to argue a deepening sense of the artist’s 
responsibility to his profession, a sincerer and more searching preoccupation with 
problems of craft. 

Mr. Bulliet tells us that the annual in Chicago achieved “greater unity than 
any that has hung in the galleries since the bold, brightly colored surfaces and 
forms of so-called Modernism supplanted the once ever-present, shimmery surfaces 
of the Impressionists.” The combination jury and invitation plan appears to have 
worked with unusual smoothness. “Either the jury got a glimpse of the invited 
pictures,” observed the Chicago critic, “or their minds ran in the same groove 
with Director Harshe’s.” For one noted that there was “no abrupt distinction 
this time between the invited pictures, mostly from the East, and the juried 
pictures from Chicago and the Middle West.” In fact Mr. Bulliet found it “one 
of the most brilliant shows, in the literal sense, that has ever hung in the Art 
eee ee even excepting the foreign section of the Carnegie Inter- 
national. 


Tempests in Paint Pots 
By Edith Mitchill Prellwitz 


T IS about nineteen years now since the “Armory Show” of blessed memory. 
The clatter of the “Nude Descending the Stairs” has long since died away— 
the very echoes forgotten; forgotten, too, the consternation of the timid. 

The predominating feeling about that exhibition, for most painters, was 
one of release, of elation at the possibilities of wide openings into new fields of 
color and form, of freedom from the necessity of photographic exactitude and 
the laborious imitation of casual surfaces. But, if one remembers the art up- 
heaval of that show, and sits down to contemplate the débris left by it, as by any 
other revolution, one is inclined to assume, mentally, the attitude of a mourner 
sitting, veiled, over the ruins of an ancient city—not because of the damage done 
to the edifice of academic art, but because of the evaporation of the high hopes and 
enthusiasms to which that exhibition gave birth—because of the regret that so 
much of the débris remains rubbish after all these years. 

The whole of the last century was a series of revolutions in art as well as in 
political and economic society. Revolutions are, probably, a means of growth— 
increase by fissure. When the sac or bark becomes rigid in the old stock, something 
has got to split. Increase is obtained also by grafting, in which case everything 
depends on the value of the grafted stock. In this case, the grafted stock was too 
alien to be readily assimilated. If it had not been for the distressing confusion of 
the World War, which reacted on painter and public, it might not have been 
assimilated at all. Our best painters were strongly individual—theré was very 
little of the academic about Winslow Homer, La Farge, Albert Ryder, Davies, 
Bellows, or Dearth; and their good tradition might have carried on if the violence 
and distortion of mind, which accompanied and outlasted the physical conflict, had 
not made violence and distortion seem normal and acceptable. The Armory Exhi- 
bition emphasized the passing of one phase in the life of painting—that still 
vigorous faith in the Return to Nature, inspired by the “Men of 1830.” But, - 
alas, nature is, like Apollo: 

“A bitter god to follow, 
A beautiful god to behold” 


_ and she led the painter—faithful, striving, enslaved—farther and farther from art. 


MM 


For they wished to possess her entirely, to have her always with them, to see 
her ugly and dull; not content with the bright gleam, the half-veiled glimpse that 
she gives to crue lovers. It 1s depressing to think of the hosts of young men who 
spent their good youth in trying to reproduce nature in aspects not at all worth- 
while. I recall’'a painting in the Luxembourg Galleries, where the rivalry with 
the camera was entirely successful, down to the arrested action of a procession of 
feet in black shoes. Monet and the Impressionists gave things a more revolu- 
tionary twist and got a firmer grip on the joy of color and light and the reality 
of things. Claude Monet discovered that the out-of-doors was vibrating with color. 
The new color qualities that he added to painting will, probably, never be lost, 
and his influence was all to the good for those who did not follow his method 
too closely. 
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The when and how of the present development—the translation from the ex-~ 
treme of naturalism to the extreme of unnaturalism—is hard to follow. Still the 
pursuit of nature, but into esoteric ways, its fascination consists in an arbitrary 
creativeness in the combining of primitive forms. Wan Gogh, it is true, was a 
most-ardent and single-minded pursuer of nature in her more normal aspects— 
almost killing himself because of his efforts to reproduce the crashing glory of 
sunlight. Cézanne, also, spent his life in an endeavor to express things as he 
saw them, but he saw them less simply and expressed them with an amazing 
subtlety that has baffled his would-be followers completely. “There is no line— 
there is no modeling—there are only contrasts. It 1s not black and white that create 
these contrasts—it 1s color sensation.” He has been compared with another high 
priest of the school, El Greco, who, in his time, freed himself from conventional 
form and gave to his virgins and saints an untreality that made them possible. 

And the followers of Cézanne? Of course, as in the case of Monet, there were 
those that seized upon the mannerisms and were content, but for the earnest few, 
those who carry on, what is left? If it is not too fanciful a simile, one might 
compare them to a boy chasing a butterfly. The butterfly is, at last, secured 
under the hat; the boy has it in his hand, but finds a changed and broken thing. 
It is no longer a fleck in the sunlight, a gleam in the shadows; but there are still 
its varied colors, its delicate pattern—it 1s still material for art. It would seem as 
if, in some such way, the transition had taken place. Nature worship had burnt 
itself out, had analyzed itself out of existence, and the successors are left with 
abstractions, color, indeed—patterns to use as they will—all the material for art, 
if they can win back form or create it anew. 

Revolt, merely as revolt, is always sterile. It must be the welling-up of some 
new spring of thought and emotion—a passion of love for certain ideals that will 
not be suppressed but which, like all passions, too easily passes over into hatred of 
whatever seems to oppose its expression. And there is nothing like hatred to dis- 
tort vision. Somewhat as the French Revolution, with its orgy of blood and 
mangled human forms, stood for the calm-browed goddess, Liberty, the Post- 
Impressionists (substituting paint and printers’ ink for the blood), with their 
riot of distortion and lawless extravagance, stood for the supremacy of the Idea 
in art. Of course, the Idea as a literary symbol is not meant, but the Idea as a 
synthesis or an abstraction of reality, or simply as pattern. 

Personally, I believe in the inevitability and “rightness” of this latest revolu- 
tion that has devastated the art world. We were weary of naturalism; we were 
tired of having our surroundings thrust before us, no matter how varied by man- 
nerisms in their representation; we were no longer thrilled by ladies playing 
pianos (I remember counting six of them in one exhibition) or very clean ladies 
taking baths or pouring tea. It seemed that there should be something more to 
painting than the copying more and more skillfully of things set before us, or 
than reproducing old art fashions for ornamentation. The Post-Impressionists 
at least cast off realism. Realism, like any other “ism” is only a patt of reality — 
a part that fondly imagined itself the whole. True art, accepting the pattern of 
reality, breathes the breath of life into the chosen form—creating something 
permanent in making visible that which had been latent, or temporary; of concen- 
trating into type that which is pervasive and universal. 

We felt that, dimly, and looked back rather wistfully at the “primitives” who 
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said So much with such economy of means. We wanted strength and simplicity and 
significance of content, as well-as of form. We wanted color——not color alone, 
but colors—the whole glorious company. We wanted beautifully filled spaces that 
our souls might receive pleasure through the doors of our eyes, and not confusion. 
But where are these things that were so hopefully presaged in some of the earnest, 
singing canvases of Van Gogh, Gauguin, and others? Of the wonderful rejuvena- 
tion and interest in color and form in the world all about us, it is not necessary 
to speak—it speaks, sometimes a little blatantly, for itself. There are, also, signs 
of fulfillment in the smaller world of painting, 1n added simplicity of method and 
in decorative purpose, but it was rather a violent turnover, and painters keep 
taking about in the débris instead of going ahead with reconstruction. 

There are various factors that tend to confuse normal development and recuper- 
ation. Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin were essentially experimenters, groping 
after the unattainable, sometimes seeming to attain it. Cézanne was never satis- 
fied with his work, often leaving in the field the canvas on which he had labored for 
days. After their death and apotheosis, dealers, somewhat ghoulishly, gathered 
up every little sketch and canvas and presented them to the public with indiscrimi- 
nate praise as masterpieces. Though all the work, failure as well as success, of 
great men ts of interest, it is somewhat confusing to the student, especially in the 
work of seekers and innovators, to have everything held up as perfection. It is so 
easy to emulate mistakes, so impossible to attain another’s mastery! 

Another reason for the spread of this cult was its semi-occult and mysterious 
guise. People are fascinated with what they do not understand, and the word- 
slingers-were given a marvelous opportunity for explaining. Painters usually 
express themselves plastically, but when they turned to subjects that did not 
admit of plastic representation, they—very naturally—had to be helped out with 
literature. Then their art became more occult and mysterious still—and words 
have an horrific power. Then there is, of course, the usual crop of imitators—influ- 
enced, we hope, by the law of “diminishing returns”—and the waste 1s enormous, 
just as it is in nature with its billions of fish-eggs and fox-glove seeds. For one 
little treasure of a canvas, how many hundreds must go to the junk-heap. Perhaps 
this is fortunate. Nature is patient and ruthless—so 1s art, if allowed to function 
naturally. - 

The discouraging thing is the settling down of the serious ones into a sect, or 
cult, of “Modern Art.” What is modern art? There is only good art and bad art— 
why bracket it in time? “Modern” art, in painting, would seem to have become 
a sort of Puritanism, eschewing “the lust of the eyes and the pride of Life” —an 
austere prohibition of the pleasures of material beauty. With the correct holier- 
than-thou attitude it has come to save us, with, alas, the same lack of widespread 
inspiration with which we are so familiar. There is the same assortment of street 
scenes; ladies, clothed and unclothed, lying about; dishes, lots of dishes; and 
crumpled drapery and fruits—only the ladies are suffering from pernicious anaemia 
or elephantiasis; the fruits and dishes are surrounded by black lines to keep them 
from skidding off the sportively inclined tables. The modernist laborer must 
be chopped out, not constructed; he must have the shoulders of Atlas and sofa 
cushions in his biceps, the jaw-bone of an ass and the forehead of a primate, and sO 
be hailed as the savior of a worn-out society. That compact, alert creature, astride 
a girder high up against the blue, or tossing fiery rivets across space, would seem to 
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demand a rhythm of his own, a gorgeous freedom, not a convention set down in ~ 


ochre and muddy blue. oy 

The groping, scattered hordes of modernism have lost the conviction and 
militancy useful in shock troops, and there is no more need of shock troops now 
that the victory is won. Painting can be no longer content with merely copying the 
obvious, nor can the modernists be content with being merely ridiculous. But 
there is great staying power in a cult! I had once a beautiful and clever little 
Yorkshire terrier, who, when he was on his own in the street, would walk modestly 
and circumspectly, but if attached by a leash to one of his masters, he would revile 
and insult any of his own kind, no matter what their size might be. Attached to a 
cult, one could yap, if one liked, at Michelangelo. 

There is another side to modern art which must be faced and accepted—the 
side of the public. It is impossible to relegate, as some do, the world-wide interest 
in its various aspects that undoubtedly exists to superimposed fake and charle- 
tanism. The interest is genuine. There is, of course, a lot of poll-parroting about 
it, and people who had probably never before looked at a picture suddenly found 
that they could talk about art—they had heard a noise and run to see! But, ruling 
out the affectation of some, it may be perhaps that the violent and ugly canvases 
beloved of initiates, as well as the strident dissonances of certain modern music, may 
bring an aesthetic solace to minds and hearts even more restless and confused than 
they—arresting attention where simple beauty could make no appeal. There is 
hardly much room for beauty on top of a social volcano—the very name sounds 
archatc and almost indecent—like a sacred word in a frivolous place. This bewil- 
dered and bewildering art may be, after all, the true aesthetic expression of the 
jazz, exhuberance, and brutality of our time, just as the Greek temples and the 
ordered chaos of the Gothic expressed the aspirations of those ages. 

And yet, the eyes should have a right to pleasure! As music appeals to the ear 
and poetry to the mind, so painting should convey joy to the soul through the sense 
of sight. Music and verse have some house-cleaning to do on their own account, 
but even 1f what has been in the arts should never come again, we have a gorgeous 
inheritance and need not kowtow to the drabness of the present. Let us then cease 
to lament, and shake off the convention of chaotic unconventionality. There is 
still joy in color and light, and the Great Painter—like prosperity—may be just 
around the corner. 


Rockefeller Center Début 
By Philippa Gerry Whiting 


N NEW YORK CITY, what is perhaps the last monument to the spirit of 
1929 1s now well under way. Rockefeller Center, in the vastness of its con- 
ception, speaks of an age in which the possibilities for expansion seemed 
limitless. But Mr. Rockefeller’s two-hundred-million-dollar project will be 

most significant, possibly, as an example of artistic coéperation such as has rarely 
before been attempted except in the creation of great cathedrals—artistic codpera- 
tion involving architects, landscape architects, painters, sculptors, decorators, and 
crafts workers. This tremendous effort to make the arts an integral part of a great 
city building development cannot but have its effect upon their place in the 
country as a whole. 

It was originally intended by the designers of the enterprise that it include a 
great cultural center, a busy hive of creative activity where opera, concert music, 
the dance, theatre, and the rest would be framed in a setting created by exponents 
of the other arts. Thus far (with plans for the proposed opera house still uncertain) 
this intention has been given material form in the two theatres recently opened to 
the public—the R.K.O. ‘‘Roxy’’ Theatre (moving pictures) and the Radio City 
Music Hall. Worthy settings have been achieved; it now remains only to make the 
living arts flourish within them. 

The moving picture theatre, smaller of the two, seats about thirty-five hundred 
people, but is designed so skillfully as to look much smaller. It relies more upon 
line and color harmony for its effectiveness than upon individual works of art, and 
the fabrics, lighting fixtures, furniture, and interior design in general are extremely 
good. The restraint and genuine distinction of the decorative scheme, achieved 
under the direction of Eugene Schoen, are amazing when one realizes the few 
short years that separate it from the red and gold and glitter of the first Roxy 
theatre. It is not due only to the fact that it is modern and therefore requires 
greater simplicity: there is endless room for bad taste in modern design as in any 
other, and here it has somehow been avoided. The result is distinctly satisfying, 
warm, vital, and harmonious. 

The auditorium, with the almost circular sweep of balconies answered by the 


- curve of the walls in masterly balance and proportion, ts excellent. Attention is 


directed quite naturally to the ceiling, the focus of the design, composed of circular 
sections, one within another, slightly stepped down to the three-tier metal chande- 
lier, which is, of course, the “largest in the world.” The ceiling is the background 
for a series of monochromatic low reliefs by René P. Chambellan and Oronozio 
Meldarelli. The room is otherwise practically unornamented. 

In the women’s basement lounge, a glass mural by Maurice Heaton, llumi- 
nated by light reflected from a ribbed mirror at the back, depicts Amelia Earhart’ s 
flight across the Atlantic; and Edward Steichen has contributed photo-murals to 
the men’s lounge on the same floor. 

The Radio City Music Hall, nearly twice as large and proportionately more 
elaborate, is not quite so successful. A great many artistic personalities are merged 
in its ensemble, and, considering the magnitude of the scheme, it is perhaps re- 
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Doors to Auditorium, R.K.O. “Rosey” Theatre 
Black and Silver Metal Inlay over Doors Designed by René Chambellan 


Grand Foyer, R.K.O. “Roxy” Theatre 


Eugene Schoen & Sons, Decorators and Consultants 


Auditorium, R.K.O. “Rosey” Theatre 


Eugene Schoen & Sons, Decorators and Consultants 


Auditorium, Radio City Music Hall 
Donald Deskey, Decorator 
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Witold Gordon: Map Mural 
Men’s Lounge, Radio City Music Hall 


Robert Laurent: The Goose Girl 
Radio City Music Hall 
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Witold Gordon: From “A History of Cosmetics” q 
Women’s Lounge, Radio City Music Hall 
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Kuniyoshi: Murals 
Women's Powder Room, Radio City Music Hall 
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Stuart Davis: “Men 


without Women,” Radio City Music Hall 
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markable that Donald Deskey, who had charge of the interior decorative plan, was 
able to maintain the harmony of the whole as well as he did. It 1s more ambitious 
than the moving picture theatre, and, having dared more, Mr. Deskey’s product 1S 
more open to question. The basement lounge, for instance, which is done mainly 
in black, with dull-black walls and mural figures illustrating “The Phantasmagoria 
of the Theatre” by Louis Bouché, largely in terra-cotta and allied shades, is rather 
gloomy; and the huge mural by Ezra Winter, based on the fountain of youth 
allegory, at one end of the grand foyer 1s a somewhat uninspired work, providing 
harmonious color but little else. The figures in the procession which crosses it 
diagonally are indistinguishable at a distance of a few feet, which is, perhaps, not 
wholly unfortunate. Of the twenty-nine other lobbies, smoking rooms, retiring 
rooms, foyers, lounges, and the like, six possess murals, some of which are 
notable, particularly the Kuntyoshi decoration of the women’s lounge on the 
second mezzanine. This is really mural decoration, conceived architecturally and 
with some knowledge of mural requirements. Most of the other so-called murals 
are merely large easel paintings, occupying fairly prominent positions in their 
respective rooms and contributing to the whole without being outstanding in 
themselves, as was, perhaps, inevitable. Stuart Davis has a typical abstraction, 
“Men without Women,” in one of the men’s lounges, and Buk Ulreich has a 
“Wild West” mural in another. Henry Billings’ canvas in the third mezzanine 
women’s lounge is extremely good, and Witold Gordon’s series on the “History 
of Cosmetics,” which decorates the walls of the women’s basement lounge, 1S 
delightful. Mr. Gordon has also contributed to the men’s lounge on the first 
mezzanine a series of map panels that merit prolonged examination. 

Three sculptors, Robert Laurent, Gwen Lux, and William Zorach, received 
commussions for more than life-size figures, to be cast in aluminum. All three 
were delivered. The Laurent figure, “The Goose Girl,” the spirit of which is 
whimsically in keeping with its surroundings, is the only one that has survived, 
for the Zorach and Lux nudes were considered by Mr. Rothafel as unfit for public 
showing and were banned. Fortunately “Roxy” bought only partial rights in them, 
and a plaster version of the Zorach figure, one of the finest things this sculptor has 
done, is now on exhibition at the Downtown Gallery. 

Sixty feet above the entrance to the Music Hall are three metal plaques 
designed by Hildreth Meiere and executed by Oscar B. Bach. Finished in bril- 
liantly colored enamel, these are not only splendid in themselves but indicate a 
new possibility in the use of color on building exteriors. 

In the lobby of the R.K.O. Building, which houses the Music Hall, Board- 
man Robinson has done an excellent piece of work in a mural of moderate size, 
well placed and beautifully lighted. The lighting of the various works of art 
throughout is worth the attention of museums and galleries. 

The Music Hall, which has the most complete and efficient technical equip- 
ment in the world, was opened with vaudeville. How long that will last it 1s, of 
course, impossible to say, for vaudeville as such appears to have had its day and to 
be financially impractical in much smaller theatres, both in New York and the 
rest of the country. Within a few blocks of Radio City there are any number of 
theatres, legitimate and otherwise, many of which it has been impossible to fill 
during some years. Also, when one pauses to think that the plans for the whole 
of Rockefeller Center call for two hundred thousand feet of office space more than 
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Grand Foyer, Radio City Music Hall 
Donald Deskey, Decorator; Mural by Ezra Winters 


is included in both the Empire State and the Bank of Manhattan Buildings together, 

and that there is a mounting number of bankruptcies in the neighborhood due to 

scarcity of tenants, it is apparent that its existence will present economic problems. 

There would seem to be two distinct kinds of artistic development. One is 

the spontaneous outgrowth of the life of a pepole, the inevitable creation of active, 
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vigorous living. The works of art that result are the satisfaction of a need, function-- 


ing as a part of a whole, with unself-conscious dignity. Then, in the other cate- 
gory, there is the art created by the few, for the pleasure of the few, its form and 
technique all-important, its function relatively unimportant. Under the stimulus 
of the freedom granted to this latter art, men have achieved some of the grandest 
and most exquisitely beautiful of conceptions. But there is always a danger in 
this form of expression, for art, like other things, needs the restraint of use, the 
life and force that, paradoxically, only limitation seems to be able to provide. Too 
far removed from reality, cut off from its roots in the life of the people, it tends 
to become mere display of virtuosity, empty of spiritual substance. 

The future of our American civilization lies in the possibility of drawing 
together these two elements, building from them a homogeneous whole, a culture 
that will be the natural product of the whole people, rising to occasional heights 
with the rare individual, embracing endless diversity and variation, but still a 
culture that has its birth and its life within and below, instead of one that is 
imposed from above. 

Rockefeller Center is, in itself, intended to be used and will be admirably 
designed for its purpose. Considered, however, as a unit in the life of the whole 
community, its individual fitness is dwarfed to insignificance beside a more impor- 
tant question: Can the city maintain so colossal a development? Beautiful as it 
may be—and the artistic quality evidenced in the theatres represents a tremendous 
advance—tt is not, primarily, the result of a need, but of a fortune seeking to find 
monumental expression. 

It 1s to be hoped that, in the high standard of taste and distinction that is 
achieved in the theatres, they may be other than a static triumph. Millions of 
people will move through them; perhaps they will take from them something that 
can be made to function in their own lives. Perhaps they will justify their existence 
by housing something worthy of the time and money that have gone into them. 


Hildreth Meiere: The Dance 


One of Three Plaques on Exterior of the R.K.O. Building 
Executed by Oscar B. Bach 
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Forain, Artist and Journalist 
By Philip N. Youtz 


HE work of Jean-Louis Forain, the last of the great French Impressionists, 
was shown at the Pennsylvania Museum of Art during November. Paint- 
ings, etchings, lithographs, and drawings, lent from the remarkable col- 
lection of his work formed by Lessing J. Rosenwald, made up the 
material of the exhibition. A review of his work serves to recall the French 
counterpart of English Victorianism and at the same time to remind us that even 
an Impressionist preoccupied with questions of light and shade might have other 
aims than those of pure form. Forain illuminates a recent period that has been 
almost forgotten in the turbulence of the twentieth century, and he adheres to an 
artistic goal that the majority of Impressionists with their abstract interest in paint- 
ing have taught us to forget. 
Forain died in Paris last year, aged seventy-nine, and an important retro- 
spective exhibition of his work was organized there last January. With the death 
of Renoir and Monet before him, the passing of Forain concludes a great chapter 


“of the history of art. 


Forain portrays the France the Frenchman knows and the American observes. 
He is interested first and foremost in human subject matter, in the pathos and 
drama of common life, sometimes sordid, sometimes exalted. Like Degas, who 
first drew artistic attention to these phases of modern life as presenting novel 
subject matter, Forain turns often to the world of the stage, of the cabaret, of the 
studio. Like Daumier, he sees the drama of the courtroom. Unlike either, he 
knows also the pathos and ecstasy of religious emotion in the present. 

Among Forain’s paintings shown at the Museum, one of the most typical 1s 
a canvas showing an artist and his model. The blasée model rouges her lips as she 
sits leaning familiarly on the artist’s shoulder. The middle-aged artist, oblivious 
to the woman’s attractions, leans over to study intently the picture on which he 
has been working. With limited palette, with easy brushwork, and drawing but 
a sketch, Forain presents the subject with compelling force. He is not ashamed 
to be interested in situation and to use his brush to record the essential elements 
in a scene. His is not art merely for art’s sake but also for human interest’s sake. 
Forain is not only a painter but a journalist. 

From the point of view of pure painting, “In the Wings” is one of his most 
arresting works. A ballet dancer stands poised for her stage entrance, while behind 
her waits the dark figure of a man in evening clothes and a tall hat. Forain has 
placed the ballet girl with her costume of butterfly hues against a gay-colored bit 
of scenery painted with flowers, while the man merges with an almost black back- 

ound. The canvas is thus sharply divided between a panel of light and one of 
dark. The painting of the ballet dancer recalls Degas, but lacks his sense of the 
space-occupying nature of the figure. . 
_Forain’s fame rests on his peculiar skill as an etcher. The point with which 
he works travels over the plate with the freedom and ease of a brush, exploring 
and retracing its path until, through a maze of fine lines, Forain has registered his 
impressions. The manner in which he feels his way from one line to another until 
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Forain: Dispossessed 
The Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection 
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Forain: Dispossessed (Painting) 
The Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection 


Forain: The Father 
The Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection 
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Forain: The Private Room 
Both from the Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection 
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Forain: Studio Party 
Both from the Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection 
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Forain: The Studio 


Forain: The ReStaurant 
Both from the Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection 
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his visual intent emerges through the cumulative force of all the lines, yet of no 
one, recalls certain of Rembrandt’s etchings, of which Forain was a great admirer. 

Many of Forain’s etchings and lithographs first appeared in French journals; 
always he is an illustrator as well as a creator of pattern and composition. His 
main concern is subject matter, human beings, who in different réles invite ridicule, 
sympathy, or scorn. Possibly he 1s less the artist than Manet in this respect; less 
the painter of the colorful surface of life, but for the same reason he probes deeper 
into the emotions and inner responses of life. It is significant that Forain’s cap- 
tions are written in piquant, biting words. They are a part of his art, not after- 
thoughts to satisfy a word-minded public, The captions become a unity with his 
pictures because these are essentially illustrations which present an incident or 
event, not an abstract spacial relation. 

As a glyptic raconteur of anecdotes in the sordid court, the studio, or the stage, 
Forain succeeds in translating them into the emotion that 1s the common denom- 
inator of all human relations. This emotional intensity is gained by the simplest 
and most direct presentation. A child in his mother’s arms recognizes the prisoner 
at the bar as his father, and extends his hand eagerly toward the man whom all 
others condemn. Such are the incidents of ordinary life that Forain delights to 
render. He is an artist who also possesses a narrative gift as did Hogarth and 
Daumier. But, unlike them, Forain relies less on caricature and more on selection, 
reducing the subject to its simplest elements, without distortion or exaggeration. 

Forain’s subjects have a wide range. Some of his later work was occupied 
with incidents of the War. Toward the end of his life he dealt also with reli- 
gious subjects and seems to have been particularly moved by the pilgrimages to 
Lourdes, where the sick journey in expectation of miraculous cures. During his 
middle years the law court was his favorite source of material. Forain’s work is a 
biting commentary on the France of his day—and on the eternal nature of mankind. 


An evidence of the wide contemporary interest in Forain is the most important exhibition selected 
from the Albert J. Wiggin Collection now on view at the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York City. 


Forain: “Christ Stripped of His Garments” 
The Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection 
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HAVING MORE THAN LOCAL INTEREST 


Marble Head of Aphrodite 


Greek, Fourth Century, B. C. 
Recently Acquired by The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
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Field Notes 


New Wings for I: oledo 


ON JANUARY TENTH, the two new wings of the 
Toledo Museum of Art were formally opened. 
One wing houses a concert hall which seats 
fifteen hundred people; the other provides en- 
larged exhibition facilities and more adequate 
quarters for the museum school. This was no 
ordinary opening. Leopold Stokowski con- 
ducted the Philadelphia Orchestra in the first 
concerts to be given in the new “Greek” theatre 
or peristyle. Guests at the formal opening 
moved through thirty-six galleries of the en- 
larged building, to view an exhibition of three 
hundred paintings from the museum’s perma- 
nent collections. The showing was wide in 
scope, ranging from primitives and old masters 
to the work of contemporary painters. Besides 
the paintings there were on exhibition the 
Edward Drummond Libbey collection of ancient 
glass, reinstalled in a magnificent court; the 
permanent collections of Oriental and Egyptian 
art; the George W. Stevens collection of books 
and manuscripts; and a great number of prints. 

All the paintings given the museum by Ed- 
ward Drummond Libbey, its founder, were as- 
sembled in the commodious galleries of the new 
west wing. This group alone, containing works 
by a formidable array of great names, comprises 
a collection of merit and value. The Maurice 
A. Scott collection, gathered to show the de- 
velopment of painting in America down to the 
present, and the well known Arthur J. Secor 
collection, also were found to be interesting 
units of the inaugural exhibition. 

Within the brief span of thirty years the 
Toledo Museum of Art has grown from its 
earliest location in a rented storeroom, in which 
occasional small exhibits were shown, to one of 
the finest museum plants in the country. From 
its organization, Mr. Libbey’s generosity has 
made the growth of the institution a noteworthy 
matter. ~This generosity has culminated in the 
erection of the latest impressive additions to the 
museum’s physical Property, erected with funds 
bequeathed by Mr. Libbey. Mrs. Libbey re- 
quested that the work be started in 1930 so that 
the local unemployment situation might be in 
part, at least, relieved. During the ensuing two 
years some twenty-five hundred men were given 
work. 

Founded at a time when art museums were 
much more of a rarity, the progressive policies 
of the Toledo Museum, particularly in the realm 
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of art education, rapidly won it a commanding 
place in the community. To the foresight of 
Mr. Libbey, who insisted that the museum must 
play an active rather than a passive part in the 
life of the community, is attributed much of the 
success that has marked the development of the 
Toledo Museum. 

“Tt has the distinction of being the first mu- 
seum to adopt a policy of art education for all 
the people as one of its chief aims, among the 
first to ally music with the other arts, the first 
to admit freely children of all ages, the first to 
plan and erect a building conceived in direct 
relation to its varied collections and activities, 
the first to maintain a free school of design. . .” 
And all this has been done without adding to 
the “taxpayer’s burden as, except for a very short 
period and in a very small amount, the Toledo 
Museum of Art never has received aid from state, 
county, or city funds.” 

The new “peristyle” concert hall harks back 
to the open-air theatres of ancient Greece. Al- 
though enclosed, the “sky” ceiling creates an 
illusion of open air and clear sky overhead. The 
effect is gained largely through the very advanced 
lighting effects. 

The rest of the building does not lag behind. 
With its enlarged space the museum now has 
such modern and necessary adjuncts to museum- 
function as a photographic shop, a printing office, 
a restorers room. The free school also has two 
new large assembly rooms, eleven classrooms, 
large locker rooms, and office and supply rooms. 
These facilities help to enlarge the usefulness of 
this institution to its public. The various parts 
of the building, the original unit (1912), the 
additions made in 1926, as well as the two new 
wings, were designed by Edward B. Green of 
Buffalo, New York. 


Aphrodite at Minneapolis 


THE Minneapolis Institute of Arts has recently 
acquired a small marble head of Aphrodite 
dating from the Hellenistic period. As the 
museum’s Bulletin remarks: “To us- in the 
twentieth century, who set individualism above 
almost all other qualities, the poignant realism 
of Hellenistic art is naturally more appealing 
and more comprehensible’ than the abstract and 
noble traditions of the fifth century CB Gaius 
The Hellenistic period saw art become increas- 
ingly a matter of personal expression, and the 
deities of Olympus represented as human beings, 
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The Toledo Museum of Art 


A View Showing the New Wings 
Edward B. Green & Son, Architeéts 


with all the passions and frailties of ordinary 
mortals. The distant gods of the Periclean age 
became infinitely human, and in the supple, 
flowing lines of the Hellenistic artists, one en- 
counters emotions and situations with which he 
can identify himself. So it is with the head of 
Aphrodite—acquired through the Dunwoody 
Fund and now on view in the Classical Gallery.” 


Art and Unemployed Workers 


One of the effects of unemployment, it was dis- 
covered at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, was that 
a considerable number of persons were beginning 


to paint. As their endeavors promised to be of 
interest, it was decided to attempt a local ex- 
hibition. Not without some misgivings did a 
committee from the Bethlehem Woman’s Club, 
under the direction of Mrs. Charles Woehle, 
undertake the task. The resultant exhibition, 
however, far surpassed all expectations, both in 
the number of works obtained and in the merit 
of the paintings themselves. The people of the 
town were awakened to the unsuspected produc- 
tion of art by their own number, and a new tie 
was formed between the unemployed and the 
community-at-large. 

The “heart” of the show was a group of paint- 
ings by men who had never before painted but 
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Entrance to One of the New Wings 
Edward B. Green & Son, Architeéts 
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who, having lost their usual employment, sought 
solace and occupation in experimenting with 
oils, pastel, or wood carving. Most outstanding 
among these was the work of Harry J. Michael, 
a brick-layer and stone-mason. As a boy, Mr. 
Michael had wished to study art but was denied 
the opportunity and set to work at the age of 
fourteen to learn a trade. With the failure of 
activity in the building industry, Mr. Michael 
found himself completely stranded. Then, re- 
calling the desire of his boyhood, he turned to 
painting. His work suggests that the feeling for 
beauty may lie in the soul of far more of our 
toilers than we suspect. His paintings, like 
others of this type, are so closely related in 
“style” to the American primitives that one is 
disposed to believe that all non-academically 
trained painters must approach their medium 
in much the same manner. One finds, as in 
most primitive examples, the same attention to 
details, the same interest in all parts of the land- 
scape or still-life, which creates a sort of all-over 
pattern, with no apparent thought given to the 
general effect. Each object is considered for it- 
self and cherished for all its minute and absorb- 
ing detail. There is a sense of the difficulty of 
the undertaking, of painstaking and patient ex- 
ecution. At times it is reminiscent of the old 
manuscript miniaturists or of those men influ- 
enced by them. One of Mr. Michael’s large 
canvases, effectively framed with the wood from 
an oak table-leaf, was an imaginary scene of 
camels and drivers-amid the ruins of an Indian 
palace—for, as Mr. Michael explains, he paints 
“what he sees when he shuts his eyes.” 

Another worker who has taken up art, with 
surprising and attractive results, is A. B. Walters, 
a metallurgist. He showed pastels of original if 
somewhat labored technique. A striking group, 
including a portrait, was exhibited by Margret 
Elosge, who, entirely unaided, has been painting 
for two or three years in the intervals of house- 
keeping. Her still life of homely objects on her 
own kitchen table was decidedly “modernistic” 
in arrangement and feeling, although the char- 
acteristic primitive traits still held. Indeed, the 
collection of paintings as a whole had distinctly 
the air of a provincial exhibition. One felt that 
“provincial” art may still be produced if the 
conditions are met, that it is not limited; as we 
have been inclined to think, to past and less 
sophisticated periods. Let the artist disregard 
the work of others, approach his problems di- 
rectly and independently, and his technique and 
compositions will reveal the same naive touch 
which makes primitive art so refreshing wher- 
ever it may be found. 

GARTH A. HOWLAND 
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Benefits — Grand Central Galleries 


ON THE evening of January third, John Taylor 
Arms, President of the American Society of 
Etchers, inaugurated the exhibition of one hun- 
dred best prints at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries in New York City by making an etching 
from start to finish. The prints-were sold at five 
dollars apiece and the entire proceeds donated to 
needy artists. 

This was the second of a series of such benefits 
planned by the Galleries to take place during the 
winter. In the first, Wayman Adams _ painted 
a portrait of Walter Hampden before an 
audience of three hundred people. 


We Are Mentioned on the Air 


NorMAN SHEPARD, who gives a radio feature, 
“Fifteen Minutes with Magazine Readers,” over 
Station KQW, San Jose, California, every Satur- 
day night from seven thirty to seven forty-five, 
is regularly receiving review copies of this 
magazine. 


Maryland Artists, Hagerstown 


HAGERSTOWN, Maryland, will be the scene of 
an interesting art exhibit this month, when 
artists from Hagerstown, Waynesboro, Win- 
chester, Frederick, Shepherdstown, and other 
neighboring towns will show their work at the 
Washington County Museum of Fine Arts. The 
Washington County Museum, a year and a half 
old this month, is sponsoring the First Cumber- 
land Valley Art Exhibition, and Richard Carl 
Medford, who is arranging the show, hopes to 
make it an annual event. A gold medal is to be 
awarded for first prize, and a bronze medal for 
second, although entries are being accepted on a 
no-jury basis. 


Modern Art Galleries— 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art 


A NEw Gallery of Modern Art which is, in effect, 
a forum for living artists, was opened on De- 
cember seventeenth in the Philadelphia Museum, 
according to Fiske Kimball, Director. 

To undertake this work, a grant has been made 
by the Carnegie Corporation-of New York, 
whose purpose is to encourage the representation 
of art to a wider public. The Carnegie grant, 
formerly used for that purpose at the 6oth 
Street Branch Museum, was transferred to the 
Art Museum for two series of popular exhibi- 
tions until such time as it seems auspicious to 
revive the plan for a system of branch museums. 
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Portland Art Association 


Entrance to New Building 
Pietro Bellusche, Architett 


The purpose of the new gallery is to foster 
interest in- contemporary artists, particularly 
American aftists, and to show the various trends 
in modern art to the Museum’s large public, in 
an impartial and non-commercial forum. 

It would seem that there should be a proper 
place in the Museum for showing worthy cur- 
rent art in a series of small changing exhibitions 
of invited works. Said Mr. Kimball, “Although 
in a sense a departure from conventional mu- 
seum practices, these galleries represent a pro- 
longation of one of the traditional purposes for 
which the Pennsylvania Museum was established, 
more than half a century ago, of affording the 
artist the opportunity to display his work dur- 
ing his lifetime.” 

The tentative programme for the winter's ex- 
hibition in the Museum’s Gallery of Modern 
Art is as follows: February 18th, “Print Makers 
of the Present”; March 18th, “Philadelphians of 
the Last Generation.” Later exhibitions include: 
“Water Colors”; “From Primitive to Cubist in 
Pennsylvania”; and “The Portrait in Pennsyl- 
vania.” Exhibitions already held have been: 
“Some Living Pennsylvania Artists” and “The 
Younger Generation in Philadelphia.” 


Wyoming Art Association Founded 


Dawn KENNEDY has been elected President of 
the newly founded Wyoming Art Association, 
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according to the Art Digest. “From Laramie, 
Wyoming, comes the latest indication of 
widening of the art horizon. ‘There the Wyo- 
ming Art Association has just been formed. The 
Association has begun by sponsoring a touring 
exhibition of paintings by Wyoming artists. 
The show has just closed [December 15] at the 
galleries of the University of Wyoming, at 
Laramie, and the collection is now being sent on 
a circuit of other cities in the state.” Other 
officers elected were: Evelyn C. Hill, vice 
president; Stanley P. Hunt of Laramie, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Portland, Oregon— New Art Asso- 
ciation Building 


A RECENT opening of much more than local 
significance was that of the new building of the 
Portland Art Association. Nine new galleries 
are made available for exhibition purposes. The 
most notable feature to those interested in mu- 
seum building is the daylight lighting of the 
second-floor galleries, which is unique in Amer- 
ica. The “monitor” windows on all four sides 
of the rooms meet a coved ceiling that prevents 
the light from directly hitting the eyes of 
visitors. A very steady, full light illuminates the 
galleries, showing the paintings to great ad- 
vantage. The walls are covered with a silver 
grey burlap—a most satisfying background: for 
exhibitions. The building is constructed of a 
warm, light red brick with simple moldings of 
golden travertine. 

The Mary Andrews Ladd Collection of Japa- 
nese Prints was presented to the Association on 
the occasion of the opening of the new building. 
This collection contains seven hundred and 
fifty fine examples brought together over a long 
period of years. 

The Portland Art Association has long coop- 
erated with the schools, arranging for systematic 
visits from classes in charge of a public-school 
docent. The Art School, housed in well-lighted 
studios in the older portion of the building, 1s 
now in its twenty-fourth year. 

The galleries contained for the opening a 
special loan exhibition of one hundred and stx- 
teen paintings owned by citizens of Portland. 


Whitney Museum Purchases 


TWENTY-EIGHT paintings have been purchased 
by the Whitney Museum of American Art from 
its recent Biennial with the twenty thousand 
dollars especially set aside for the purpose. Al- 
though the list of purchases made from the 
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Biennial was drawn up prior to the opening of 
the show in November, it was decided not to 
make it public until after the show closed, so 
that visitors might have “the freedom of view- 
ing the paintings without bias during the 
course of the exhibition.” 

The paintings purchased by the Whitney 
Museum were the following: “Hudson Street,” 
by George C. Ault; “Santa Fé Canyon,” by 
Jozef G. Bakos; “Combing Her Hair,” by Isabel 
Bishop; “August Landscape,” by Lucile Blanch; 
“Composition,” by Oscar Bluemner; “Light of 
the World,” by Peter Blume; “Stamford Har- 
bor,” by Louis Bouché; “Three Men,” by Henri 
Burkhard; “Landscape,” by Konrad Cramer; 
“Astor Square,” by Francis Criss; “The Flying 
Codonas,” by John Steuart Curry; “Promenade,” 
by Nathaniel Dirk; “Nocturne—34th Strect,” 
by Ernest Fiene; “Féte de Suquet,” by William 
J. Glackens. 

Also “Pic of Orizaba,” by Stefan Hirsch; 
“Circus Folks,” by Gerrit Hondius; “Glou- 
cester,” by Earl Horter; “Fourteenth Street,” 
by Edward Laning; “Negro Girl,” by Henry 
Lee McFee; “Provincetown Wharf,” by Ross 
Moffett; “Autumn Fruit,” by Henry Varnum 
Poor; “The Mansion,” by Paul Rohland; “Car 
Shops,” by Charles Rosen; “The Snake,” by 
Katherine Schmidt; “Main Street—Sunday,” by 
Raphael Soyer; “Lucia,” by Eugene Speicher; 
“Mount Vernon,” by Herman Trunk, Jr.; and 
“Reconstruction,” by Arnold Wiltz. 

In addition to the canvases bought for the 
Whitney Museum’s permanent collections, 
seven other paintings bought from the show have 
been announced by Mrs. Whitney. The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art bought four: “Dela- 
ware Water Gap Village,” by Louis Michel 
Eiulshemius; “Union Square,” by Davis Mor- 
tison; “In a Café,” by Adolphe Borie; and “Blue 
Heron Lake,” by Jonas Lie. Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., bought “Quiet Thought,” by 
Yasuo Kuntyoshi, and “Susan,” by Edmund 
Archer; Isaac J. Sherman bought Nan Watson’s 
“Plums.” 

More than twenty per cent of the pictures 
displayed were procured for either public or 
private collections. Furthermore, it is interest- 
ing to note that of the twenty-eight pictures 
purchased by the Whitney Museum one came 
from a Colorado artist, one froma Philadelphia 
artist, two from Massachusetts, one from Con- 
necticut, one from New Jersey, while twenty- 
two came from New York State artists. Of these 
last, sixteen live in Greater New York, five in 
Woodstock, and one in Bearsville, New York. 
A question arises as to how many atftists now 
working in New York are there temporarily. 
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Taft Museum Opens— Cincinnati 


THE formal opening of the Taft Museum was 
held late in November with a preview of the 
paintings, porcelains, and other art treasures of 
the Taft collection, installed in the early nine- 
teenth-century interiors, which have been re- 
stored. William Sloane Coffin, President of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, made the 
principal address, in which he stressed the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Taft during their 
lifetime in opening their home and sharing it 
with art lovers. He went on to say that this 
same spirit continues in the house today, for 
it presents the gracious atmosphere of a gentle- 
man’s home in early Cincinnati, a sympathetic 
setting for the great collection of paintings 
gathered by the Tafts. No other building in 
America, he added, houses at once the dis- 
tinguished architecture and the outstanding 
collection to be seen at the Taft Museum. 

The house, a fine example of Early American 
Republican style, is furnished throughout in a 
manner appropriate to the period. In remodel- 
ing the building from a residence to a museum, 
several changes were made in the interior under 
the supervision of Walter H. Siple, Director of 
the Taft and Cincinnati Art Museums. Some 
of the recent additions were removed, and the 
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house is now an early nineteenth-century type, 
complete in every detail. With this reconstruc- 
tion none of the homelike atmosphere-has been 
lost; the exhibits have been so placed as to 
emphasize this feeling. Plain-tinted walls, old 
woodwork, and appropriate fabrics furnish the 
setting for the collection of Dutch, Flemish, 
English, Spanish, and French paintings, porce- 
lains, enamels, and jewelry. Furniture from the 
workshop of Duncan Phyfe is in keeping with 
the high quality of the collection; so that the 
museum takes on the appearance of a completely 
furnished house. With this end in view, it has 
been thought best to use carpets that are repro- 
ductions and can be walked upon. No portions 
of the rooms are ropéd off; early nineteenth- 
century chairs of good but not of museum quality 
are available for visitors’ use. 

Guests attending the opening were the Trustees 
of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts and 
affiliated boards. 

The Taft Museum is now open daily from ten 
until five, and on Sunday from two until six. 
There is no charge for admission, but, as the 
house is not large, it is necessary to limit the 
number of visitors. Tickets must be presented, 
and these may be secured at the leading hotels 
or by writing to Mary P. Thayer, The Taft 
Museum, 316 Pike Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Spring field Museum 


THE museum which, since its founding in 1895, 
has been known as the Art Museum, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has recently had its name 
changed to The George Walter Vincent Smith 


Art Gallery. Cordelia Sargent Pond (Mrs. John 


D. Pond) is the curator of this museum. 

The new museum, which will be completed 
shortly, is the second art gallery forming one 
unit of the City Library Association. This mu- 
seum is to be known as the Springfield Museum 
of Fine Arts. Josiah P. Marvel is its director. 

The George Walter Vincent Smith Art Gal- 
lery is chiefly concerned with the decorative arts. 
The Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, deals, as 


its name implies, with the so-called fine arts. 


Bi ecolaie- Box Art 


Tue following item appeared in the December 
issue of The Art Trade Journal, published in 
London, and is another heartening indication 
that cheap things are short-lived: 

“ *Chocolate-box art’ is a term that has ac- 
quired for itself a special significance in the art 
world. It conjures up impossibly pretty ladies 
and incidents and scenes as sweet and sickly 
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as overdoses of chocolates themselves. But it 
would seem that in order to denote this partic- 
ular species of ‘art’ in the future, we shall have 
to find a new term—for news came last month 
that the big chocolate firm of Cadbury had com- 
missioned no less than four foremost artists of 
the day to design the firm’s new boxes. They 
are Dame Laura Knight, Philip Connard, Arthur 
Rackham, and Edmund Dulac. 

“What is to be the effect on the fine arts trade 
when work by artists such as these is reproduced 
in first-class manner on chocolate boxes and is 
sold perhaps at 4s., with a pound of the best 


chocolates ‘thrown in,’ as it were? . . .” 


Nebraska Art and Artists 


THE School of Fine Arts of the University of 
Nebraska has just produced a pamphlet entitled 
Nebraska Art and Artists, the first systematic at- 
tempt to collect and publish previously unavail- 
able material. The book covers early artists, 
early art teachers; gives biographies of living 
artists and information concerning art organiza- 
tions, art in public schools, high schools, col- 
leges, and universities; discusses the Nebraska 
State Capitol, the Joslyn Memorial, and the 
School of Fine Arts. 

It is an excellent résumé of the art activities 
of a state, and its example should be potent in 
producing the same kind of local interest, un- 
derstanding, and enthusiasm over all the 
country. Only by working to foster sincere ex- 
pression in the community and the state in 
some such intelligent manner can we hope to 
achieve an indigenous national culture. 

In her article on “Art in the Public Schools 
of Nebraska,” Ella C. Wittie says, “Educators 
no longer look upon art, music, and the cultural 
subjects as expensive luxuries in the public 
schools, and as a waste of time as well. There 
seems to be an awakening consciousness of the 
need of the finer things of life in every com- 
munity. Not only the gifted child, but every 
child has need of the opportunity for free and 
suitable self-expression. What is true of the 
child is also true of every individual; he needs 
joy and beauty and a little leisure to express 
them.” 


San Francisco “Horse Show’ 


AT THE De Young Memorial Museum in San 
Francisco a horse show was in progress in Jan- 
uary. From more than a hundred sources 
throughout the country, the Director, Lloyd La 
Page Rollins, gathered examples in various media 
of the horse in art. Five hundred and forty-nine 
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items were shown—paintings, sculpture, draw- 
ings, prints, metal work, wood carving, textiles, 
pottery, and glass—ranging in scope from Lur- 
istan bronzes and Tanagra figurines to modern 
sculpture and contemporary ceramics, from 
Persian miniatures and early Chinese paintings 
to the horses of Giorgio di Chirico and Georgina 
Klitgaard, from prints by Hans Baldung Grun 
and Lucas Cranach to those by Mable Dwight 
and Renée Sintenis, from Gothic tapestries and 
Japanese netsukes to contemporary hand-blocked 
fabrics and modern toys. Throughout the ex- 
hibition the heterogeneity of medium and con- 
ception was harmonized by consistent subject 
matter. In fact, a comparison of various atti- 
tudes from the beginnings of art to present times 
was induced by the contrast of differences in 
conception and cultural background, impossible 
except in an exhibition of this kind. 

Thousands of people were drawn to the “Horse 
Show,” which was the first of its kind ever as- 
sembled. Many who came first because of their 
interest in horses returned because of their 
curiosity about art. The appeal of subject 
matter was thus made to function hand-in-hand 
with artistic quality; by choosing a common 
denominator in the horse, Mr. Rollins suc- 
ceeded in presenting a cross-section of art of 


amazing scope. 
@, S20P ALINE KISTLER 


Modern Drift in Chicago 


“As AN evidence of the drift of tendencies 
among Chicago artists,” says the News Letter of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, “it may be men- 
tioned that the voting. of a majority of them 
favor the ‘modern’ viewpoint. This was re- 
vealed when the entries were sent in for exhibi- 
tion at the forthcoming annual showing of work 
by the Artists of Chicago and Vicinity.” This 
exhibition opened at the Art Institute on Jan- 
uary twelfth and will remain on view in the East 
Wing Gallery until March fifth. Every artist 
wishing to enter work in the show had to choose 
either a “conservative” or a “modern” jury by 
which his work should be judged. Many thought 
the “conservative” would be the favorite, but it 
turned out that the “modern” jury had more 
of the judging to do by some five per cent. 


Contemporary Hooked Rugs— 
Cleveland 


A FEW years ago Ralph M. Pearson of New York 
sponsored a revival of the early American hooked 
rug—revival, in the sense of bringing new life, 
meant bringing an injection of contemporary 
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Contemporary Hooked Rug 


Designed by Whitney Atchley 
Made by Elizabeth Muzslay 


tectonic elements, a rejection of traditional 
forms. Subsequently, an associated group of de- 
signers of outstanding reputation proceeded to 
instill a new spirit into this heretofore peasant 
craft. 

Building on this foundation, several members 
of the Cleveland Print Makers (see December, 
1932, issue) have recently attained a marked suc- 
cess in interpreting modern design, in this 
medium, to the extent of winning Pearson’s ap- 
proval during his visit to Cleveland last De- 
cember. At that time Mr. Pearson gave an 
illustrated talk at the Cleveland Museum of Art 
on the meaning of modernism in art. The tech- 
nical creation of the Print Makers’ rugs has 
rested largely in the hands of Elizabeth Muzslay; 
designs have been contributed by several col- 
leagues and by students in the design classes of 
the Cleveland School of Art. The Print Makers 
plan to merchandise these rugs as the signed 
creations of individual artists, virtually paint- 
ings 1n wool, to supplant the fusty, traditional 
hand-made and the fake, “modernistic” machine- 
made rugs. 

The accompanying photograph provides an 
excellent example of the type of rug produced 
by the Cleveland group, and exemplifies the 
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trend of the whole movement. It adorns the 
Print Makers’ headquarters, and is symbolic of 
the organization that inspired it. Among the 
purely abstract elements, worked out in black, 
white, gray, dull browns, and blue, may be ob- 
served the suggestion of a printing press with 
spokes and two recognizable prints issuing from 
the central cog-wheel. The CPM device, in the 
lower right corner, is quite obvious, and the same 
motif is repeated in the central semicircular C, 
an adjoining vertical P, and a nebulous M sug- 
gested by the arrangement of elements in the 
upper left corner. The signature of the de- 
signer, Whitney Atchley, appears in the lower 
left margin. 

This rug possesses a functional architectural 
quality quite consistent. with the surrounding 
atmosphere of the Print Market.. The rug shown 
is about five feet long; another smaller one for 
nursery use, designed and executed by Miss 
Muzslay, carries a square counterchange pattern 
adorned with cheerfully fantastic animals done 
in brown and white. ~ As intelligent examples of 
applied design, they are in striking opposition 
to the inconsistencies Mr. Pearson condemns, 
“An automobile show-room [with] . the 
extreme incongruity of a 1929 American car, 
‘with all the latest improvements,’ displayed on 


an 1820 Persian rug.” 
ie 8 GEOFFREY ARCHBOLD 


College Art Cooperative 


THE College Art Association announced, early 
in January, the formation of the College Art 
Artists’ Cooperative. The announcement was 
made to two thousand artists, museums, art 
patrons, and the like in connection with the 
New York showing of the “International—1933” 
exhibition at Rockefeller Center, to open on 
February sixth. The announcement ran in part 
as follows: 


“To Our ARTIST FRIENDS: 

“The College Art Association 1s happy to tell 
you before making public announcement that 
the Artists’ Cooperative, long planned by the 
Association, is now ready to begin functioning. 
In order that the artists of the United States may 
feel that this is indeed their Cooperative, we are 
writing you to enroll in this movement at the 
moment of its inception. You are not being 
called upon for dues or fees, or any other form 
of contribution. Your enrollment is wanted 
because you and your co-artists constitute the 
group on whose behalf this Cooperative is being 
organized, and for whom it 1s to function.. 

“The College Art Artists’ Cooperative will 
not have a limited purpose. It will seek to de- 
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vote itself to the actual needs of the artist, 
changing in its trend as these needs change. At 
this time, as you are aware, the most pressing 
need is a material one and the Cooperative is 
therefore planning to devote toward this project 
a portion of the proceeds of the International— 
1933 Exhibition of Contemporary Painting when 
it is shown at Rockefeller Center. 

“Your suggestions, criticism, and assistance 
are not only welcome, but very urgently re- 
quested. . We promise you that we will 
not be bound up with red tape, that we will 
make an honest-effort to be of immediate as- 
sistance when the need is urgent, that we will 
try to give our work a constructive trend so that 
its value may be lasting and that the Cooperative 
is and will remain open to all artists.” 


Definite details will be given as they are 
announced. 


Metropolitan Notes 


THE Metropolitan Museum of Art Depart- 
ment of Prints offered the first opening of the 
new year: an exhibition, which began on January 
fourteenth, of the more interesting and impor- 
tant accessions made during 1931 and 1932. 
Ranging from “painted, primitive woodcuts to 
French color prints of the eighteenth century, 
from engravings by Schéngauer to etchings by 
our younger contemporaries, from an illustrated 
book printed in 1474 to/one printed in 1932, 
from Renaissance goldsmiths’ patterns to de- 
signs for mid-nineteenth-century American bug- 
gies,” this group of printed pictures is remark- 
able for its variety as well as for the distinction 
of the individual prints. There might be men- 
tioned as high spots in the collection twenty-two 
proofs from Goya’s two famous series, the “Dis- 
asters of War’ and the “Proverbs”; twelve 
lithographs published by Corot in 1872; four- 
teen proofs of Blake’s woodcuts for the first 
Eclogue of Virgil; a perfect copy of the Grandes 
Heures Royales of Verard; a copy of the first 
German edition of the Celestina, with woodcuts 
by Hans Weiditz, printed in Augsburg in 1529; 
and a copy, in fine condition, of Emile Zola’s 
rare and celebrated pamphlet, Edouard Manet, 
written in defense of the artist in 1867. 

The Michael Friedsam Collection continues 
until April ninth; the exhibition of European 
fans remains through March twenty-sixth. 

* kx 


On the four Saturday evenings of March, at 
eight o'clock, the Metropolitan will continue its 
presentation of free symphony concerts under 
the direction of David Mannes, Four concerts 
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in January were made possible through the gen- 
erosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. From their 
inception in 1918, the popularity of these con- 
certs has steadily increased until in 1932 the 
audience for the series numbered nearly seventy- 
seven thousand persons. This growing interest 
is due largely to the quality and diversity of the 
music included in the programmes, which are 
those of an ordinary symphony concert, with no 
attempt to cater to popular taste. That this 
standard was maintained in the January concerts 
is obvious from a few of the works performed: 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, Brahms’ First, 


Indian Portrait, Mughal School 


Late Eighteenth Century 
Recently Acquired by The Cleveland Museum of Art 
From N. M. Heeramaneck, New York 


Tchaikovsky's Fourth, Borodin’s “On the 
Steppes of Central Asia,” Ravel’s “Bolero,” the 
Andante from Bach’s “Concerto for Two Vio- 
lins,” Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” 


New Accessions at Cleveland Museum 


A RECENT gift of Mrs. Henry A. Everett for the 
Dorothy Burnham Everett Memorial Collection 
has further enriched the collection of American 
paintings in the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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John Flanagan: Aphrodite 


Obverse of Medal 
Issued by the Society of Medalists 


The new acquisition, “Gulf and Crest,” by 
Arthur B. Davies, reveals an elusive quality 
characteristic of the work of this romantic artist. 

Another recent accession has been made by 
the Oriental Department, an Indian portrait of 
a girl. It exemplifies a type of drawing hitherto 
unrepresented in the collection, being of the 
Mughal School, late seventeenth century. The 
Grand Mughals were liberal and enthusiastic 
patrons of the arts; but, although the portraitists 
of the day have left likenesses of nearly every 
man of importance, so secluded were the ladies 
that few ever actually posed for pictures. In 
consequence, most of the pictures of women were 
little more than the crystallization of the artist’s 
ideal, and a definite type became the vogue. Of 
this type is the new drawing. At the top and 
bottom of the page are inscriptions of a poetical 
character, in Persian. Evidently added by the 
owner, they read: “Thou art so good that thou 
shouldst be called the owner of beauty”; and, 
“This which is portrayed is the personification 
of magic.” 


Society of Medalists— Sixth Issue 


IN IssuING the sixth medal of its series, by John 
Flanagan, the Society of Medalists sent the 
subscribers its usual leaflet containing “A Mes- 
sage from the Artist”: “This medal gets its in- 
spiration from classical antiquity—the mythol- 
ogy and manners of the Greeks and Romans— 
expressing two separate ideas on its two faces. 
“The obverse bears the head in smiling profile 
of ‘Aphrodite the Resplendent,’ the Greek god- 
dess of Love and Beauty. Venus, the Roman 
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Jobn Flanagan: Swift Runners 


Reverse of Medal 
Issued by the Society of Medalists 


counterpart of Aphrodite, has many identical 
attributes that have been forgotten in the preva- 
lent association with sensual love. Venus was 
the goddess of family life, of fruitfulness also 
in gardens and groves, in plants and flowers. 
The myrtle, the rose, and the apple were sacred 
to her, and, as the goddess of Spring, the month 
of April was the month of Venus. Her myth- 
ical origin from the sea-foam exalted her as the 
goddess of the sea, and her blessing and aid were 
sought by mariners and fishermen. . . 

“The reverse shows the Swift Runner grasp- 
ing the torch from the failing hands of the 
runner exhausted in the race [and] ts derived 
from the Lampadedromia, the Greek and Roman 
torch foot-race. . The torch seen is the 
familiar fax made up of a bundle of staves bound 
together, filled with flax or tow, impregnated 
with inflammable compounds. ; 

“The race was first mentioned by Herodotus, 
and Plato uses the metaphor of handing the 
torch of life from one generation to another 
which Lucretius, the Latin poet, also employed 
in his well-known phrase: 


ET QUASI CURSORES VITAI LAMPADA TRADUNT 


Even as runners passing on the lamp of life.” 


Resolutions— for Others 


RoBeRT BoRDNER, Art Editor of The Cleveland 
Press, made a number of suggestive resolutions 
for various groups in Cleveland’s art world re- 
cently. Some of them have much more than a 
local bearing. To one organization he suggests 
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this resolution: “To wake up to the civic duties 
that go with such an organization and express 
an effective opinion involving the city’s good 
looks. 

“To continue the brave battle against such 
times as these with added ingenuity and 
courage.” 

For “Artists in General” he Ptoposes this 
resolution: “To keep on producing a larger and 
larger volume of finer things despite the present 
collapse of sales opportunities. 

“To remember the curb market lesson [the 
curb market was an open-air art fair] that there 


Arthur B. Davies: Gulf and Cue 


Recently Presented by Mrs. H. A. Everett 
To The Cleveland Museum of Art 


is a large and untapped market in the low-price 
range, and prepare for another curb market. 

“To wake up to the field of everyday human 
experience, as the artists of Americana have done, 
and start producing more things, talking to us of 
our own times in terms that fit the times.” 

For the Museum of Art he suggests a resolu- 
tion covering, among others, the following 
oints: 5 

“To use the present curtailment of funds as 
an opportunity to acquire some more fine con- 
temporary pieces instead of investing in the 
expensive ‘Old Masters.’ 

“To continue the museum’s outstanding work 


with the children and with the public.” 
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Twentieth-Century Prints 


AN EXTREMELY interesting exhibition of prints, 
now on view at the Lakeside Press Galleries, 
Chicago, will remain open to the public until 
March first. Hugh M. Dunbar of the Albert 
Roullier Art Galleries made the selection, in the 
effort to attempt a tentative judgment of the 
best of the enormous number of prints produced 
since 1900. The prints shown were borrowed 
from important private collections, and it ts 
interesting to note that, with the exception of 
those from the Rosenwald Collection in Phila- 
delphia, practically all of them come from Ohio 
or Chicago. 

The catalogue, a distinguished piece of print- 
ing, 1s illustrated by the Donnelley Deeptone 
process, and is published with the hope that “it 
will remain a useful tool to the collector.” At 
the end of the catalogue proper, there is an 
article by Atherton Curtis called, “How Prints 
Are Made,” one of the clearest expositions of 
processes that has appeared for a long time. 


Western Art Foundation—Los An oeles 


“THE chief purpose of the Foundation of West- 
ern Art is the establishment of a philanthropic 
Art Association and a non-commercial art gal- 
lery, conducted on modern lines and dedicated 
to the advancement of native western art, featur- 
ing the best works of contemporary painters, 
sculptors, etchers, and craftsmen.” That is the 
opening paragraph of the “Prospectus” of the 
Foundation just received. 

“There are many museums where collections 
of American and European paintings, sculpture 
and kindred arts are shown, ’ continues the “Pro- 
spectus,” “but there is no institution attempt- 
ing to represent western art exclusively. We 
believe that herein lies a great future for a new 
movement, and that a rare opportunity is at 
hand for the establishment of a small, intimate 
gallery to exhibit, and eventually acquire, works 
of proven merit by representative artists, and to 
form a permanent exhibit of the art of California 
and the West... .” 

“By thus showing paintings and sculpture in 
their proper native environment with the 
furniture, textiles, pottery, books, and other 
decorative arts of the period,—against the proper 
architectural background, each piece takes on a 
character which enables one to enjoy it in terms 
of the life and emotions of the people, for and 
by whom it was created.” 

The Foundation will foster talent by giving 
scholarships, as well as by its exhibition policies. 
“All works exhibited will be by invitation only 
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and subject to the selection or recommendation - 
of the Directorship.” No jury, no prizes. 

This newest of art organizations will depend, 
like many others, largely upon memberships and 
endowments. Various classes of membership are 
available including an associate membership 
with annual dues of ten dollars. The first one 
hundred to join will be known as charter mem- 
bers. “Aside from the various museum features 
. . . each member will receive a selected ‘Mem- 
bership Etching,’ at the end of each fiscal year 
when renewals are made.” 

Artists of the West will be glad to learn that 
no fee is charged to those invited to exhibit and 
in the event of sales only a nominal commission 
will be charged. 

Temporary offices and galleries will be found 
at 627 South Carondelet Street, Los Angeles. 
Further information can be obtained at that 


address. 


Corcoran Pictures to Circulate 


IN MAKING his selection of paintings from the 
recent Corcoran Biennial to be circulated by The 
American Federation of Arts, Duncan Phillips, 
noted collector and author, has remembered the 
broadly inclusive character of the show. The 
group of twenty-seven canvases is itself a repre- 
sentative selection of the season’s most repre- 
sentative. national exhibition. This collection 
shows what is being done in both the major 
divisions of contemporary effort—modern and 
conservative. Here as elsewhere the line 1s some- 
times hard to draw between the two classifica- 


- tions. 


The following artists are represented by one 
work each: Katherine Langhorne Adams, George 
C. Adomeit, Gerrit A. Beneker, George Biddle, 
Lucile Blanch, Adolphe Borie, Henry Botkin, 
Bryson Burroughs, Charles S. Chapman, James 
Floyd Clymer, Stephen Etnier, William Glack- 
ens, Anne Goldthwaite, Harry Gottlieb, Alex- 
andre Hogue, Karl Knaths, Richard Lahey, 
Ernest Lawson, Tod Lindenmuth, Lawrence 
McConaha, Ross Moffett, Gertrude Nason, Van 
Dearing Perrine, John Sloan, Harry W. Watrous, 
Beulah B. Weaver. 

Incidentally, there are two more bookings 
available for an exhibition called “The Decora- 
tive Note in Contemporary Painting: American 
and Foreign.” This show was selected by 
Edwin Avery Park, at one time a member of 
the fine arts faculty at Princeton, now head of 
the Art Department, Bennington College. In- 
cluded in it are many well known painters of 


the day. 


NEW BOOKS 
ON ART 


Lee Simonson: Setting for “Tidings Brought to Mary” 


Reproduced from “The Stage Is Set,” Reviewed on Page 108, With the Permission of the 
Publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Company 
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New Books on Att 


The Stage is Set 


By Lee Simonson. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 

Publishers. Price, $5.00. 

No one who has followed the work of Mr. 

Simonson in the productions of the New York 
Theatre Guild will be inclined to question his 
fitness to speak with authority about the specific 
problems of designing stage scenery. This book 
amply demonstrates further fitness. Mr. Simon- 
son appears not only as the artist who knows his 
art but as the expositor of art in general. Even 
the student of abstract aesthetics will find some- 
thing to think about here. But it is the theatre 
and its stage that is the theme of the book, and 
to that theme Mr. Simonson brings not only a 
wide and scholarly knowledge as well as an ex- 
tended technical experience but a contagious en- 
thustasm and exuberance which make reading a 
joy. 
The book is, in a way, a history of stage pro- 
duction down the ages, but a history that has its 
attention fixed upon present-day significance. 
The theatre abides through its apparently various 
incarnations and it is the permanent rather than 
the transient elements that demand attention. 
Mr. Simonson takes the theatre seriously, but 
not too seriously, and stoutly maintains that the 
designer of stage sets is not, as some have held 
of late, called upon to fill a messianic function. 
The book begins and ends with a plea for stage 
design that shall be an act of mediation between 
the playwright (we should like to call him, as 
they once did, the poet) and the spectator. 

Mr. Simonson is impatient of the fallacies 
which persist in forcing upon our taste a mistaken 
idealism. We are told of the religious signifi- 
cance of the Greek and the mediaeval drama, for- 
getting that the spectators were people like our- 
selves, only possibly less refined and sophisti- 
cated. In all ages men have demanded realism 
and rejoiced in it. But the realism of one age is 
the conventionality of the next. Like a good de- 
signer who respects his craft, Mr. Simonson ts 
up in arms against the theory, which is forever 
cropping up, that all that is needed to produce a 
play is “four boards and a passion.” Reality has 
been effected in various ways, but the external 
essence of the theatre is make-believe through 


the medium of symbols. Reality is in the expe- 


rience of the spectator, which is good philosophy 
in general, but it must be achieved through art, 
which is good aesthetics. 

The modern drama and the supposed revolu- 
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tionary doings of modern stage design occupy 
most of the attention, and inasmuch as this is 
where Mr. Simonson’s own experience counts 
most heavily, it is the most vital part of the 
book. To all his contemporaries whose contribu- 
tion has been notable, either in theory or practice, 
he is generous, although he breaks a lance or two 
with Sheldon Cheney and Kenneth Macgowan. 
Among the designers, Jones, Urban, Bragdon, 
and Norman Bel-Geddes; and among the di- 
rectors, Coppeau, Antoine, Reinhardt, and 
Stanislavsky, have their meed of praise. And 
there are two heroes and a villain. 

The two heroes are George, Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen, who, in the latter part of the past 
century, produced plays in such a way as to make 
the actor and the setting the component parts of 
a living reality in truly plastic form, and Adolphe 
Appia, who taught the world that plastic form 
could best be expressed through a wholly new 
use of light and shadow. The beneficent in- 
fluence of the former has long since been incor- 
porated in all that is best in modern stage direc- 
tion, and notably in the work of such great in- 
novators as Antoine and Stanislavsky. Of Appia 
it may be said that we are still trying to catch 
up with him, although his creative discovery has 
already borne fruits. Appia, of course, was 
primarily concerned with the most vexatious 
problem of them all—that of Wagner. We live 
in the hope that some day we may see Wagner 
produced with full fidelity to his principles. 

The villain of the piece is Gordon Craig, and 
the pricking of this pretentious bubble has long 
been overdue. Mr. Simonson shows, with 
deadly effect, the fallacies that this messianic 
pretender has foisted upon a credulous following. 
Many of us saw clearly years ago that his designs 
were impossible in any practical theatre. Read- 
ers of Isadora Duncan’s autobiography will recall 
the glaring instance of Duse’s production of 
Rosmersholm in which contempt for the rights of 
the playwright reached the apex of impertinence. 
The business of the stage designer is, we repeat 
with our author, to serve the poet. In the begin- 
ning was the word, and in the last analysis the 
word is still the central fact, “The play’s the 
thing.” 

There are details in the book that one might 
wish altered. The historically minded will regret 
that the chapter on the Greek theatre is entitled 
“The Fourth Century B.C.” Aristotle, to be 
sure, lived and wrote.in that century. Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides lived and created Greek 
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drama and the Greek theatre in the fifth century. 
But the book on the whole is scholarly. The ex- 
tensive bibliography is usefully critical as well 
as inclusive. More than one hundred illustra- 
tions, many of them unusual, add to the interest 
which would be sufficiently aroused by the 
author’s exuberance alone. No one who pretends 
to an intelligent interest in the art of the theatre 
can neglect this book. There is room for a 
difference of opinion in spots, but there is no 
excuse for anything less than a vociferous wel- 


come. 
WILL HurcHINs 


An Account of French Painting 


By Clive Bell. Harcourt, Brace and Company, Pub- 
lishers. Price, $2.75. 


This latest production of Mr. Bell’s, written 
as a guide to the Burlington House exhibition of 
French art held last winter, will come as a sur- 
prise to those who are acquainted with the 
author's earlier works. In comparison to Art 
(1913), with its dogmatic emphasis on significant 
form and its complete disregard of the time or 
place in which that form was produced, An Ac- 
count of French Painting would seem an orthodox 
history, but for the extremely subjective, lively, 
and engaging style. 

The essay, for so Mr. Bell wishes to have 
his book considered, begins with a definition of 
the word “French.” What is that quality, in 
art as in life, that makes one exclaim, “That’s 
French”? What is it that marks apart as French 
the sculpture of Chartres, the illumination of 
the Trés Riches Heures of the Duc de Berri, the 
draughtsmanship of Ingres, or the paintings of 
Cézanne? It is the same quality that pervades all 
French life, that one sees even in the cuisine and 
in dressmaking, a quality made up of “. . . 
realism that never quite touches the earth, hu- 
manity that just steers clear of sentimentality, 
a sense of the pleasantness of life, taste, elegance, 
a love of objects for their own sake, and the art 
of rendering them truly but literally.” And so, 
long before a consciously national style had de- 
veloped under Poussin and Claude, certain pro- 
ductions raise their heads above the welter of 
French and Italian influences to proclaim them- 
selves French. Such are the frescoes at Mont- 
morillon and St. Savin, such the paintings of 
Fouquet, such the Dame a la Licorne tapestries in 
the Cluny museum. Official art stagnated under 
the Flemish photographers known as the Clouets 
and later under the School of Fontainebleau, a 
group of painters who thrived under the patron- 
age of the court nouveaux riches, trying to buy 
culture, putting up ostentatious palaces “which 


—to give a sample of Mr. Bell’s lively style— 
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“have had to wait four hundred years for the fin- 
ishing touch—an Hispano at the door and a tele- 
phone in every room.” 

Against these weak academicians, headed by 
Primaticcio, the genius of Poussin looms large. 
His power for producing great space-composi- 
tions is equivalent to that significant form that 
is all-important to Mr. Bell’s aesthetic. Thus 
he, together with Claude Lorraine and the minor 
painters of the courts of Louis XIII and Louis 
XIV are grouped together in a chapter entitled 
“Traditional,” which is concluded by an account 
of the eighteenth-century masters. Traditional 
in the sense that they founded the tradition that 
the Post-Impressionists have followed, I take it, 
for surely Poussin, who found his style in Rome; 
and Watteau, who was born a Fleming, followed 
no single tradition, although both infused their 
work with French quality. 

The Great Age is, of course, the nineteenth 
century, and the great pre-Impressionist painters 
are Ingres, Gértcault (who is unfortunately over- 
shadowed by the lesser figure of Delacroix in the 
popular mind), Courbet, Daumier (as draughts- 
man only), and Chasseriau. Of Impressionism 
Mr. Bell has much to say and very wisely divides 
its followers into two groups, the pictural and 
the graphic. The first includes those one thinks 
of at once as Impressionists: Monet, Manet, 
Pisano, Sisley, Berthe Morisot, and the two 
masters, Renoir and Cézanne. The latter group 
is headed by Degas and his pupil Toulouse- 
Lautrec. The movement is brought to its con- 
clusion by the neo-Impressionist Seurat with his 
pseudo-scientific technique; it includes the 
second-rate painter Gauguin and van Gogh, 
“who has left us pictures of blinding beauty and 
banks of rubbish besides.” The great genius was 
Cézanne, about whom Mr. Bell apologetically 
says little, referring the reader to his well known 
writings on that artist. But enough is written 
to show the high esteem in which Mr. Bell holds 
the master of Aix. For him he is the ideal 
painter, disassociated from the world, using paint 
as the expression of significant form, as the end 
of life. 

With Cézanne the account stops, but not until 
certain historical aspects of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have been discussed. Two things distin- 
guish the art of the period: its individuality and 
its choice of subject matter, or its rediscovery of 
paganism. These were due, claims Mr. Bell, 
to the political changes, and it ts with a certain 
resignation that he writes: “. ... let us face it, 
the foundations of nineteenth-century painting 
were industrialism and democracy.” 

It is this attention to those non-aesthetic 
factors that are intimately bound up with such an 
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all-embracing field of human thought as art that 
gives Mr. Bell’s latest book its more catholic 
and satisfactory character. One quarrels with 
him only because he considers those factors 
so subordinate that they can be ignored before 
the greatest art. Surely one cannot limit art to 
the aesthetic emotion that it creates in the 
present-day beholder, but must take into con- 
sideration all those factors that go to make up 
the phenomenon known as style. Art, as a func- 
tion of the human mind, is conditioned by time 
and place as the mind producing tt is condi- 
tioned. 

The title unfortunately suggests an historical 
survey; what is actually offered the reader is a 
personal critique of a highly representative ex- 
hibition. As such it is highly successful. One 
would like very much to have Mr. Bell as gallery 
guide, for he is a man of exquisite taste (as the 
choice of illustrations bears out) and keen per- 
ception. It is not an elementary book—one must 
have a general knowledge of the outstanding 
names and movements thoroughly to appreciate 
the author’s criticisms, and one must have ob- 
served much art to experience emotions similar 
to the writer’s. But, thanks to its style, the 
book is bound to reach many minds and to 
stimulate much thought. 

BEAUMONT NEWHALL 


A Simple Guide to Rock Gardening 


By Sir James L. Cotter. The Macmillan Company, 

New York, Publishers. Price, $1.25. 

This is a new edition of a book originally 
published in 1926. The preface states that it 
was written “at the instigation of many readers 
of the author’s previous writings on this subject 
to meet their desire for a book which will tell 
them how to grow Rock Plants in as brief a 
letterpress as possible.” This little volume of a 
hundred and twenty-four pages is scientifically 
concise, with its lists and descriptions of Alpine 
plants and its clear-cut instructions as to the 
most successful methods of cultivation. There 
is a separate chapter devoted to each of the 
principal species and such enthusiastic accounts 
of the effects to be obtained in rockeries, on 
flower-covered walls, and even in artificial 
swamps, that the veriest amateur is filled with 
longing to experiment. It is a pity that the 
thirteen illustrations could not have been repro- 


duced in color. 
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Brief Notices 


Among the recent magazine articles with more 
than passing art interest have been: “Politics and 
the Painting Business” by Thomas Craven 
(American Mercury, December, 1932) in which the 
writer, whose Men of Art caused something of an 
uproar, points an accusing finger at the present 
state of easel painting, Rockefeller Center, many 
other things. This is worth reading however 
little you may agree with certain parts of it. 

Another article of great interest is Ralph M. 
Pearson’s “Shall We Scrap Our Art Museums?” 
(Progressive Education for November, 1932). Mr. 
Pearson sees serious discrepancy between the 
museums’ responsibilities and the methods used 
to meet them. Most thoughtful and thought- 
provoking. Progressive Education is published by 
the Progressive Education Association, 716 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Books Received to January 1, 1933 


Art and Life of Byam Shaw, The, by Rex Vicat 
Cole. J. B. Lippincott, Publishers. Price, 
$4.50. 

Bibliography of Italian Renaissance Art, Volume VI, 
by Francis J. Geck. Published by the Author, 
Boulder, Colorado. Price, $1.25. 

Colophon, Part 12. Published quarterly by the 
Colophon, Ltd. Price, $15.00 per year. 

Horizons, by Norman Bel Geddes. 
Brown & Co., Publishers. Price, $4.75. 

Sir William Orpen, Artist and Man, by Sidney 
Dark and P. G. Konody. J. B. Lippincott, 
Publishers. Price, $6.00. 

The Stage is Set, by Lee Simonson. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc., Publishers. Price, $5.00. 

Victorian Morality of Art, The, by Henry Ladd. 
Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Publishers. 
Price, $3.00. 
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Books reviewed and books received for 
review in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF 
ART can be purchased by members of The 


Federation at a discount of 10 per cent, 
cash with order. 
BOOK SALES SERVICE 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
808 Barr Building Washington, D. C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The advertisements presented in THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF ART are confined to firms of recog- 
nized standing, accepted only after careful investigation or 
upon the recommendation of those who have had satisfac- 
tory experience with them. Although The American Federa- 
tion of Arts cannot, of course, guarantee the reliability 
of advertisers, it can restrict the pages of this magazine 
to announcements that, to the best of its knowledge, 
are worthy to appear in them. The policy established 
by the Editorial Staff to report only the finest in contem- 
porary endeavor does not stop at its advertising pages. 


WHEN READERS MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
Pes Vy Abe O ADVERTISERS IS PROVED 
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Cap ees 


DN GRE RPA 


by Anita E. Klein 


A depiction of the Greek child at 
work and at play, illustrated with 
some one hundred and _ seventy- 
five photographs of Greek vases, 
terra cotta, marbles and bronzes, 
from the leading collections in 


all countries. 


81 pages, 42 plates, $3.50 


Columbia University Press 


From the PITMAN Art List 


ART APPRECIATION 
by Margaret Dobson 


For all those whose enjoyment of every 


February Schedule, Traveling 
Exhibitions of the American | 
Federation of Arts 


Abilene, Texas (Simmons University). National 
Scholastic Exhibition of High School Art, January 
25-February 7 

Amherst, Mass. (Amherst College). Art in Rela~ 
tion to Sports—Oil Paintings, February 8-22 

Andover, Mass. (Phillips Academy). Royal 
Society of British ArtiSts—Water Colors, February 
1-26 

Ann Arbor, Mich. (University of Michigan). 
Persian Islamic Architetture, January 30-February 
26 

Appleton, Wis. (Lawrence College). Woodblock 
Prints and Lithographs, February 7-24 

Austin, Texas. (Austin Art League). Paintings 
from the Winter Exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design, 1932, February 9-23 

Battle Creek, Mich. (Battle Creek College). 
Survey of Painting in Europe from Giotto to 
Picasso—Color Reproductions, February 6-12 

Boulder, Colorado. (Art Association). Contem- 
porary Mexican Crafts, February 3-24 

Butte, Mont. (Free Public Library). 
Indian Painting, February 14-28 

Chico, Calif. (State Teachers College). Draw- 
ings by Dutch and Flemish Masters—Reproduétions, 
February 6-24 

Cleveland, Ohio (Museum of Art). 
Textiles, February 1-26 

Columbia, S. C. (Art Association). California 
Painters, Februaty 3-24 


Pueblo 


Persian 


form of Art would be increased by fuller 
understanding. 165 illustrations, 12 in 
color. Price $5.00. 


Dayton, Ohio. (Art Institute). Schools of Im- 
pressionism—Oil Paintings, January 31-February 
28 

Dekalb, Il. (Northern Il. State Teachers Col- 
lege). Cotton Textiles, February 14-28 

Edinboro, Pa. (State Teachers College). Na- 
tional Scholastic Exhibition of High School Art, 
February 12-26 

Evansville, Ind. (Society of Fine Arts and His- 
tory). Student Work from the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art, February 3-24 

Greencastle, Ind. (DePauw University). I lumi- 
nated Manuscripts, February 14-28 

Harrisburg, Pa. (Art Association). Arthur B. 
Davies Memorial Exhibit, February 

Huntington, W. Va. (Marshall College). Rural 
Life in Art, February 15-28 

Jacksonville, Ill. (Art Association). Contemporary 
Mexican Crafts, February 6-19 

Kalamazoo, Mich. (Institute of Arts). Educa- 
tional Water Color Exhibition, February 5-26 

Louisville, Ky. (Art Association). Modern Amer~ 
icans—Oil Paintings, February 4-26 

Mayville, N. D. (State Teachers College). Wood- 

block Prints by Helen Hyde, February 3-15 


WOOD ENGRAVING SINCE 1890 
by Bernard Sleigh 


Expert discussion of technique and in- 
timate study of the work of leading 
wood engravers of the past forty years. 
80 illustrations. Price $6.00 


Write for Descriptive Lists 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Publishers 
2 W. 45th St., New York 
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Cugraving Company 
L (ve Star Bluly, Washington. C | 
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Miracle Worker, AGE 8 


His little hands hold the instrument tightly; 
his small, confident voice speaks eagerly 
into the mouthpiece. And as simply as that, 
he talks to his friend who lives around the 
corner, or to his Granny in a distant city 
... achievements which, not so many years 
ago, would have seemed miraculous. 

These miracles he takes as a matter of 
course, in the stride of his carefree days. 
You yourself probably accept the telephone 
just as casually. Seldom do you realize what 
extraordinary powers it gives you. You use 
it daily for a dozen different purposes. For 
friendly chats. For business calls. To save 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


steps, time and trouble. To be many places, 
do many things, visit many people, without 
so much as moving from the living room of 
your home or the desk in your office. 

At this very moment, somewhere, your 
voice would be the most welcome music in 
the world. Some one would find happiness 
in knowing where you are and how you are. 
Some one would say gratefully, sincerely — 
“I was wishing youd call.” 

Your telephone is the modern miracle 
which permits you to range where you will 
—talk with whom you will. It is yours to 
use at any hour of the day or night. 


COMPANY 


iil 


Creative Expression 


“Creative Expression Through Art, 
Music, Literature and Dramatics’ 


This symposium, indispensable to every. cre- 
ative teacher, has been made available through 
the co-operation of the Progressive Education 
Association and the John Day Company. Hand- 
somely illustrated in color and with photographs 
of children at work in progressive schools, this 
volume is the most detailed and concrete source 
of information on how artistic teachers obtain 
creative results with their pupils. 


Some of the authors contributing to this book 
are Hughes-Mearns, Mabel Mountsier, Nellie 
B. Sergent, Harriet M. Johnson, Florence Cane, 
Thomas Whitney Surette, Hariet Ayer Seymour, 
Satis N. Coleman, Norval Church, Peter Dyke- 
ma, Ruth Doing, John Merrill, Caroline Pratt, 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell, and a host of others. 


This book may be ordered direct from the 
Progressive Education Association. Its price 
is 


Progressive Education 
Association 
716 Jackson Place 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


VALUES 


during the last few months have 


changed rapidly 
KEEP UP-TO-DATE 


with the 


WORLD’S ART 
PRICES 


by consulting regularly 
up-to-date copies of 


“Art Prices Current”’ 


Prices from £1.15s. 


Send for full details to the 
ART. TRADE: PRESS, Ltd. 
2 Dorset Building, E. C. 4 
England 


London 
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EXHIBITIONS, Continued 


Memphis, Tenn. (Brooks Memorial Art Gallery). 
Native Element in Contemporary American Paint- ~ 
ing, February 4-25 

Minneapolis, Minn. (Institute of Arts). Interior 
Decoration: Photographs, February 5-26 

Montevallo, Ala. (Alabama College). East 
Indian Water Colors, February 4-20 

Ottawa, Can. (National Gallery of Canada). Con- 
temporary Water Colors, February. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology). English Architeétural Lithographs in 
Color and Black and White, January 30-February 
26 

Richmond, Va. (Academy of Arts). Paintings 
from the Thirteenth Biennial Exhibition of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, January 28-February 12 

San Diego, Calif. (Fine Arts Gallery). Textiles, 
Near EaStern and Peruvian, February 

Savannah, Ga. (Telfair Academy of Arts and 
Sciences). Sculpture, Architefture and Painting by 
Members of the Alumni Association of the American 
Academy in Rome, February 4-26 

State College, Pa. (State College). Illuminated 
Manuscripts, February 1-14 

Syracuse, N. Y. (Museum of Fine Arts). Boston 
Museum Exhibit, February 15-March 7 

Taunton, Mass. (Mary Homer Library). Pueblo 
Indian Painting, January 27-February 10 

Toledo, Ohio. (Museum of Art). Fifty Color 
Prints of the Year, February 5-26 


(Other Engagements Pending) 


Side-Lights 


Following the lamented death of Roland 
Knoedler last fall, the art world was again grieved 
to hear of the death of another of its leaders, 
N. E. Montross, in December. It 1s certain that 
he will be greatly missed as adviser and friend to 
the many artists and collectors whom he guided 
so faithfully for years. 

No longer as Sir Joseph Duveen, Bart., but as 
Lord Duveen of Millbank, a peer of the realm, 
is the proper way to think of the man who has 
already for many years been a potent “lord” 
in the art trade. The King has recently elevated 
from a baronetcy to an earldom the head of 
Duveen Brothers (branches in New York and 
Paris, headquarters in London). Lord Duveen 
holds sway over that part of London where is 
situated the National Gallery, Millbank; here 
it is that his gifts to the English people, par- 
ticularly additions to the Gallery building, were 
made. It is only fitting that his title should take 
the name of that section of the city. 

We in this country do not have it in our 
power to recognize gifts to art institutions with 
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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


BUYERS: GUIDE 


A Monthly Classified Index of Carefully Selected Firms Supple- 
menting the Art Trade Directory of the American Art Annual 


DEALERS IN WORKS OF ART 


ART PUBLISHERS (Reproductions) 


EHRICH GALLERIES 


Paintings 


36 East 57th Street, New York City 


THE COLONIAL ART COMPANY 
1336-38 N.W. First Street, Oklahoma City 
**“WORLD’S LARGEST PICTURE HOUSE” 


Send $1.00 for 112-page catalog of — 
Creative Modern Art with large illustrations 


FRENCH & COMPANY, INC. 


DECORATORS 


Works of Art, Furniture, 
Tapestries and Antiques 


210 East 57th Street, New York City 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Fifth Avenue at 82nd Street, New York 
Catalogues - Photographs 


Color Prints - Etchings 
Casts and Post Cards of Works of Art 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


A no-profit organization oper- 
ated solely in the interests of 
the living AMERICAN artists 


1§.Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 


RUDOLF: LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. 


Publishers of Reproductions 
of Old and Modern Masters 


Distributors of the Carnegie 
Art Equipment Reference Set 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


JACOB HIRSCH 
Antiquities and Numismatics, Inc. 
30 West 54th St., New York 


Works of Art—Egy ptian—Greek—Roman 
Mediaeval—Renaissance 


Ars Classica, S. A. 31 Quai du Mont Blanc 


Geneva (Switzerland) 


RAYMOND anp RAYMOND, Inc. 
Fine Art Publishers 


Our collection of facsimile reproduc- 
tions is unique and comprehensive. 


40 East 49th Street New York City 


ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN 


vi 


MACBETH- GALLERY 


American Paintings 


Etchings 
15 East 57th Street, New York City 


CHARLES J. CONNICK 


Design and Worker in Stained Glass 


Nine Harcourt Street Boston 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 


CELLULOID CORPORATION 
Established 1872 


Manufacturers of Protectoid. The ideal cov- 
ering for Drawings, Etchings, Paintings, etc. 


10 East 40 Street New York City 


DUNHAM & REID, INC. 


Fireproof Storage Warehouses 
Special Vaults for Objects of Great Value 


216-218 East 47th St., New York City 


WEBER 
FINE ARTIST COLORS 
Artist and Drawing Materials at All 
Representative Dealers 
F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing artist colormen since 1854 


W. S. BUDWORTH AND SON 


Collecting and Packing for 
Art Exhibitions a Specialty 
Established 1867 
TEL. COLUMBUS 5-2194 
424 West 52nd Street, New York City 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 
31 E. 17th Street, New York 


Oil and Water Colors, Brushes, Canvas, 
Drawing Blocks, Books on Arts and Crafts 


EVERYTHING FOR ARTIST, STUDENT AND 
SCHOOL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


INSURANCE 


MACOMBER & COMPANY, INC. 
Underwriters 
All Risks Fine Arts Insurance 
Policy covers your works of art 
in Transit and on Exhibition. 


90 John Street New York City 


PemoOO], DIRECTORY 


GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
681 Fifth Avenue near 54th Street 
Students may enter at any time 


Drawing, Painting, Composition. Oil, Water Color, 
Pen and Pencil 
For Catalogue E, address: Gladys Atwood Ennis, 
Sec’y. Summer Classes at Eastport, Me. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
46th Year 
Pictorial Illustration, Fashion Illustration, Adver- 
tising Design, Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, 
Teacher Training, Architecture. Catalogue. 


215 Ryerson Street Brooklyn, New York 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oldest Fine Arts School in America—DRA WING— 
PAINTING—ILLUSTRATION—SCULPTURE 


Address Curator for Booklet 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


COUNTRY SCHOOL (Open All Year) 
CuesteR Sprines, CHEsteR County, Pa. 


Twenty-six miles northwest of Philadelphia. 
Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, 
Illustration, Sculpture. Modern Equipment. 
Sports. European Scholarships. Register at 
any time. Write for particulars to D. Roy 
Miller: Resident Manager. 
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SIpE-LIGHTS, Continued 


titular honors. Our appreciation must be shown 
in other ways to our great benefactors. It 1s 
hoped that this appreciation may soon be be- 
stowed in recognition of similar services and 
gifts on this side of the water. 

That Jean-Louis Forain is already well es- 
tablished, even within two years of his death 
in 1931, is markedly attested by the current loan 
exhibition of his work at the Grand Central Art 
Galleries. This exhibition is from the collection 
of Albert H. Wiggin and has been hailed as the 
most complete and best rounded collection of 
Forain’s work in this country. Says Harold 
J. L. Wright in his foreword to the attractive 
catalogue: “In European museums only the col- 
lections at Dresden and at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris can at all compare with it, 
whilst Mr. Campbell Dodgson’s collection 1s 
apparently the only one in private hands that 
now ranks for comparison, in size or impor- 
tance.” 

The catalogue was prepared by M. A. 
McDonald of New York and should serve as a 
valuable and interesting monument to Forain 
because of its thoroughness and Mr. Wright's 
foreword. 

The exhibition, which opened on January 
eighteenth, will close on February eighth. 


While Mark Twain was editor of a Missouri 
paper a subscriber wrote saying he had found a 
spider in his paper and asking whether this was 
a sign of good or bad luck. Mark Twain wrote 
back quickly: 

“Old Subscriber: Finding a spider in your 
paper was neither good nor bad luck for you. 
The spider was merely looking over our paper 
to see which merchant is not advertising so that 
he can go to that store, spin his web across the 
door, and lead a life of undisturbed peace ever 
afterwards.” 

For this amusing bit of Americana we are in- 
debted to The Art Trade Journal of London. 


For Sale: 


RARE BIBLES FOR 
MUSEUMS and COLLECTORS 


A Gutenberg Bible, 2 volumes, of 42 lines. 


Guaranteed genuine, in original binding, 
with the Bookbinder’s. mark “Mayence.”’ 
Two Fust and Schoffer Bibles, guaranteed 
genuine, of the year 1462, and other old 
bibles. 

Offers and Inquiries to be 


made to: Postfach 729, 
Stuttgart I, Germany. 


chanical processes . . 


ctafts... 


than technical would place art schools on a really healthy basis. . 
. might well evolve an art which possessed aesthetic 


qualities peculiar to themselves, and were in no way poor plagiarisms of hand 


When the Encylopedia Britannica permitted its author that bit of crusading 


If you are on our side; tell your friends about Scho- 
lastic. We shall gladly send sample copies. 


ro Oe) es en DEIR aie aba 


155 East 44 STREET 


New York, NEw York 


Annu to Balt 


Concerning Art and Industry, in a 
volume mystically named ‘‘Annu to 
Balt,’’ Dudley Heath writes, ‘‘A more 
liberal recognition by industry that 
the training offered [in vocational 
schools] should be something more 
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zeal, it did a happy job. For the last ten years, Scholastic, national magazine 
for high school classrooms, has been doing all in its power to persuade high 
schools that art study should have more prominence. 
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Annual Exhibitions—1 933 


Gury Exhibition to Which Any Artist May Submit Work) 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, PHILADELPHIA, Pa.; 128th Annual 
Exhibition in Oil and Sculpture, January 29 to March 19, 1933. 
Entries closed. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 215 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK, 108th 
Annual Exhibition. 


Exhibits received March 13th and 14th, 1933. 


Cincinnati Art Museum. 4oth Annual Exhibition of American Art, June 3 
to July 2, 1933. 
Entry blanks received until May 8th. 
Exhibits received until May 21st. 


To Our Readers 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART is really a codperative 
venture. ‘To a great extent it is published for its readers. In 
order that they may best profit by this conception, their opinions 
about the Magazine, whether favorable or not, must be made 
known to the editors. The advisory support will be increasingly 

_ valuable in molding the Magazine, as it grows, into a form which 
_ will continually and vitally interest those who read it, In order 
that this growth may continue, the full support of every one 
of us is needed in letting people who have not seen it know about 
the Magazine. New subscriptions are doubly appreciated—ap- 
: preciated by those who receive them and by the publishers. 


fl — one of four paragraphs deyoted to art in the official summary 
- of President Hoover’s Research Committee on Recent 
ee Social Trends. 
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